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The Need of Professional Experts 





m)LL parents are educational experts: we have only to 

| listen to the new boy’s mother laying down to the Head- 

! master the lines upon which his school should be con- 

| ducted to realize this. So are all politicians: we discover 

’ * this fact by following the debates in the House of Com- 

mons. So are the clergy; for they themselves have told us so. So, 

presumably, are the writers of manuals and textbooks. So are 

the dear old gentlemen who come down to present prizes upon 

speech day. Practically the only section of humanity to whom 

the title is denied are the people who have to teach. It is univer- 

sally admitted by the experts—it is their sole point of agreement 

—that no schoolmaster is capable of forming a correct judgment 
of the educational needs of his charges. 

So, ignoring the teacher, the experts lay their heads—one 
had almost said their loggerheads—together, and evolve terrific 
schemes of education. Each section sets about its task in charac- 
teristic fashion. The politician, with his natural acumen, gets 
down to the essentials at once. 

“The electorate of this country,’’ he says to himself, ‘‘do 
not care one farthing dip about Education as such. Now, how 
can we galvanize Education into a vote-catching machine? ”’ 


—The Lighter Side of School Life: lan Hay 
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“A NEW MAP OF ALBERTA AT LAST 
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nouncement of the compilation of a much needed Wall Map of Alberta. 
Information on existing maps is at least ten years old, which is cer- 
tainly not good enough for Alberta Schools. 
The Map is mounted on strong cotton with double moulding top and 
bottom. It can also be had with spring roller. In size, it is 42 inches by 78 
inches, and printed in eight colors. 


"TP souncemen and School Trustees will be glad to see this initial an- 
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Special Features of the New Map_ ry 


In addition to complete information and markings of Cities, Towns and Villages, 
this Map shows the boundaries of Prairie, Park and Bush, Mountain Ranges and 
Peaks, Lakes and Rivers, Indian Reserves, Irrigation Districts, Parks and Forest 
Reserves, and full information as to the Natural Resources of the Province. Main 

+ a Roads are distinctly marked, as are also Watersheds, Contour Lines and 
evations. 
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A few Comments on the Map by leading officials: 


The new Map of Alberta is certainly the best map for 
School purposes ever issued. I am delighted with it. 
JOHN ROSS, 
Deputy Minister of Education. 


I have carefully followed the making of the new Map 
of Alberta, and can say that it splendidly interprets the 
New Course of Studies in Geography as far as the Pro- 
vinee of Alberta is concerned. In fact, this Map has been 
made in accordance with the requirements of the New 
Course of Studies, It can be unreservedly recommended 
as being a valuable asset in the teaching of the Geography 
of our home province. 

W. G. CARPENTER, Superintendent 
Edmonton Public School Board. 


If it had been possible from a financial standpoint for 
the Province to have purchased the entire edition and 
placed one in every school, I would have been glad to 
have seen them do so. 

G. W. GORMAN, 
Chief Inspector of Schools for Alberta. 


The information on the new Map of Alberta in regard 
to the coal areas, mines, etc., is absolutely correct and 
brought right up to date in every respect. 

HOWARD STUTCHBURY, 
Trade Commissioner for the Province of Alberta. 








Although this Map will not be available until about April 1st, orders have already 
been placed for the Normal Schools of the Province and for the Edmonton High and 


Publie Schools. 


Orders will be filled in rotation as soon as stock is received, about April 1st. 


Special Prices to School Districts 


New Map of Alberta, 42x78 inches, plain rollers .. 
Same, with self-acting spring roller 
Same, with self-acting spring roller and portable board 





$9.00 
10.00 
11.50 








Take this up with your School Board at once and order today. 
I am Exclusive Sales Agent for this Map for the Province of Alberta 








F. E. OSBORNE 


CALGARY 


Allberta’s Largest School Supply House 
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OLDS SCHOOL BOARD 
BRANDON (MAN.) SCHOOL BOARD 
WABAMUN SCHOOL BOARD | 
CASTOR SCHOOL BOARD 
WAINWRIGHT S. D. No. 1658 
GLENWOOD CONSOLIDATED No. 32 
DONALDA SLD. 


Candidates selected for the above posts who are 
members of the A.T.A. are earnestly requested to apply 
for information to ' 


JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
10701 University Ave., Edmonton. 














Official Announrements 





PAYMENTS REQUIRED OF MEMBERS 

Membership Subscription 

Dues to to The A.T.A. 
Annual Salary Magazine Total 
(1) Under $1500 $ 1.00 $6.00 
(2) $1500 but less than $2000 x 1.00 — 8.00 
(3) $2000 but less than $2500 9.00 1.00 10.00 
(4) $2500 and over 1.00 11.00 

N.B.—The above dues include membership to the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation. The subscription to the ‘‘A.T.A. Maga- 
zine’’ is not compulsory, but no loyal member of the Alliance 
should withhold the $1.00 subscription. 

5. A vigorous collection campaign now will do more than 
anything else to assist the Executive in planning for the entire 
year. A splendid collection report will mean more than most 
members realize. 


Has your Local appointed a good live membership com- 
mittee 7? 


CONTRACTS—TEACHERS ACCEPTING NEW POSITIONS 

A recent judgment of the Alberta Appeal Court shows that 
a secretary-treasurer of a school board cannot be delegated to 
make arrangements for appointing a teacher except the school 
board has by resolution at a regular or special meeting specifi- 
cally appointed the particular teacher. If a teacher receives a 
letter from a school board accepting him as teacher it is neces- 
sary that there be a guarantee given that a resolution such as 
referred to above has been formally passed by the board; other- 
wise the teacher has no hold on the school board nor any of the 
members or officials thereof. The contract MUST be signed 
before the teacher commences duties. 


LOCALS 

Have you tried to form a local and been discouraged and un- 
successful? The time of disappointment should now be ended. 
No longer is it necessary to be compelled to gather together 
six members or have no Local Alliance. If as few as THREE 
TEACHERS can meet in one centre, the Annual General Meet- 
ing has instructed the General Secretary to recognize them as 
a Provisional Local Alliance; that is to say: If headquarters 
is informed of the name of the Provisional Local Secretary all 
official notices, communications, etc., will be forwarded. Don’t 
be satisfied by being merely a ‘‘member at large’’: get into 
the organization work, and make the Alliance function in your 
midst—Provisional Locals should spring up everywhere. MAKE 
SURE OF ONE WHERE YOU ARE. Don’t leave it to 
‘*George’’ to do it. Do your ‘‘ bit.’’ 


REPORTS OF LOCAL ALLIANCE MEETINGS, ETC. 

The A.T.A. Magazine does not contain sufficient Alliance 
news. This complaint is frequently made. The fault, however, 
is not due to the management, but to the fact that the Editor 
and others responsible for collecting material for the Magazine 
are not given the necessary support by the Locals. If a Press 
Correspondent has not been appointed by your Local, the Secre-’ 
tary or President should send in reports of Local Alliance Meet- 
ings, School Fairs, Items of Personal Interest—to members, new 
appointments, marriages of members, deaths of members, etc., 
Reports of Conventions and Institutes, and all other items of 
local educational interest. These reports are really DESIRED, 
and persons sending same will receive the sincere thanks of 
the Provincial Executive. 


ALLIANCE ACTION RE COLLECTION OF MEMBERS’ 
SALARY OVERDUE 


The General Secretary-Treasurer is receiving a large number 
of letters from teachers complaining that their salary is in 
arrear, and at the same time requesting us to do all in our power 
to assist them in collecting it. However, in most cases, the 
person in trouble does not provide us with the necessary infor- 
mation which would enable us to deal expeditiously with the 
matter, and much unnecessary correspondence and delay is the 
result. 

If it be possible, the following particulars should be placed 
in our hands: 

(1) Date contract was signed. (If possible send copy of 
contract). 

(2) Date on which the teacher commenced duties. 

(3) Number of days taught, together with the number of 
days absence through sickness, certified to by a duly qualified 
medical practitioner; also number of days’ absence for the pur- 
pose of journeying to and attending teachers’ convention or 
conventions. 

(4) Yearly salary. State here whether or not the contract 
was in force a full calendar year. 

(5) Amount of salary due under the terms: of the contract, 
both paid and unpaid. 

(6) Amount of salary received—give dates of receipt or 
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THIS BIRD CHART IN FULL COLORS—FREE 


EASY TO PROCURE 

















At considerable expense I have prepared a Chart illustrating our Canadian Birds in 
their natural colors, which I am prepared to supply to every Teacher in Canada abso- 
lutely FREE, in return for a slight service to me. 

This Chart cannot be procured from any School Supply House for less than three dol- 
lars. It is a high-class reproduction in every respect, illustrating more than 80 of our 
Canadian Birds in full colors, and measuring 39x33 inches. It is strongly mounted on 
linen, fitted with rollers at top and bottom, and has hanger at top. The names and 
descriptions of each bird are printed in English, and also in French. 


FOR TEACHERS ONLY 


My offer is limited strictly to Teachers. The Chart cannot be purchased from me, but 
is given FREE absolutely and unconditionally in return for a slight service that any 
Teacher will be glad to render. 

Hundreds of Teachers from the Atlantic to the Pacific have received copies of this 





! wonderful reproduction, and my. files contain dozens of letters and testimonials from 
satisfied teachers from all sections of Canada. 
Particulars Gladly Furnished SEND COUPON TO-DAY 
Please mail coupon and full particulars will be sent you W. E. Hurst, 
by return. Sending this coupon does not obligate you in 151 King St. East, Toronto, Ont. 


any way. There are no strings attached to my offer, other 
than as mentioned in this announcement. 

This is an unusual opportunity to obtain the most authen- 
tic and most up-to-date Bird Chart published, illustrating 


I am interested in your announcement. 
Please send me particulars as to how I may obtain one of 
your Bird Charts in full colors, FREE. 


in full colors, over eighty varieties of our Canadian Birds. oe Te ali ate RA aeE UR aes Oe Salat meee ew he  eee 
You will be proud to show this Chart to your friends, and 
will find it of the greatest assistance in teaching the sub- PO ie rear gene teieecnrraea eyed ctennnnpaietaeny neehrsnaretiottoned 





ject of Ornithology. 
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cheques or cash, and amount in each case. If notes have been 
given in payment, give the face value, the rate of interest, date 
of signing, the time, due date, amount of interest accrued to 
date, and where the note is made payable. 

(7). Amount of salary due and unpaid, less the face value of 
any notes or other negotiable paper given in part of whole pay- 
ment of the debt. 

(8) If the board disputes the debt or any portion thereof, 
also the contentions of the board in respect to the disputed 
amount. 

We would alse respectfully request our members to give as 
far as possible the financial situation of the debtor school dis- 
trict. It is obviously useless and perhaps unjust to sue a school 
board and augment the claim by the amount of law costs, if the 
school is located in an area in which there has been a succession 
of crop failures. The Alliance will only take legal. steps to 
collect debts for salary overdue and unpaid in cases where 
there is reasonable suspicion that the school board is not making 
an honest attempt to meet their obligations to the teacher. 

John W. Barnett, 
General Secretary-Treasurer 


TEACHERS IN DIFFICULTIES 


Members are urgently requested not to prejudice their case 
by acting without having received advice previously. Several 
cases have recently been brought to our notice where teachers 
have been stampeded into action—have even resigned—thereby 
rendering it impossible for the Alliance to be of assistance. 

If a member in difficulties is a member of a Local Alliance, 
refer pour case to the Local Execueive, and if they so recom- 
mend, the matter may be referred to Headquarters. A report 
should be forwarded by the local executive. Many cases may 
be more expeditiously and successfully dealt with by the Local 
Alliance than by the Central body. Local organizations should 
function wherever possible. 

If a Member at Large, a letter, letftergram or long distance 
phone call will be promptly attended to, and the necessary ad- 
vice tendered. (Phone Number 31583, Edmonton.) 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF LOCAL SECRETARIES 








Local Alliance Name and Address of Secretary 
BARONS Miss C. M. Ingraham, Barons. 
BASHAW. J. L. West, Bashaw. 
| ees Mrs. Bell 
ESTER: D. Gallagher 


...._Mr. Golley, Tripoli. 
CALGARY NORMAL.......... Mr. Miller 






























CALGARY PUBLIC ............ Mr. F. C. Ward, 923 4th Ave. W. 
CALGARY HIGH ................ Miss K. McKellar, 225 25 Ave. N.E. 
CAMROSE Miss L. Lang 

GIO a dicscnisccciscrecsicsods Miss Lucille Woolf, Cardston. 
CARSTAIRS Miss E. 8S. Brown, Carstairs. 
NITIES oe ceensecndscnepeenqeeocccs Mr. G. W. Saul, Chauvin. 
a a et Miss N. Reist, Chinook. 

I 55s si ceentininianiii F. L. Tilson 

CLARESHOULM .................... I. J. Kain. 

CLIVE Mr. G. Shaver, Clive. 

CLYDE Mr. H. Aldridge, Clyde. 
CRAIGMYLE................ a. GEO. McMeekin 

CONSORT Cc. G. Nimmons 

CROWS NEST. .....................- Mr. C. V. Asselstine, B.A., Bellevue. 
DAYSLAND Mr. J. F. Barker, Daysland. 
DIDSBURY .......--.-----------0--00-- Mr. Grant. 

DONALDA. ......---sse-sseseeeene Miss L, M. Flack, Donalda. 
DRUMHELLER .................. T. E. Rodie, Drumheller. 
EDGERTON Mr. BR. Hulland, Edgerton. 
EDMONTON HIGH ............ Mr. R. L. Mattern, M.A., Strathcona 


High School. 
EDMONTON NORMAL.......Miss Harding 
EDMONTON PUBLIC ........ Wellesley Fraser, Parkdale School. 





EDMONTON SEPARATE..Miss M. McAnally, 10011 113th St., 











EDSON Mrs. O. Sweet. 

ELNORA Manson I. Kelly. 

ERSKINE Mr. A. D. Norris. 

Bp 3: Mr. D. G. McLean, Ferintosh. 
FORT SASKATCHEWAN 

or JOSEPHBURGH.............. Saskatchewan 
GLEICHEN Miss A. H. Noble. 








Mr. G. Bishop, Granum. 
Miss E. A. McLeod, Hanna. 





Bots eos Miss A. Creighton, High River. 
.....Miss B. C. Sellon. 
5 SSE Per ee mes Mr. Sam Crowther, Innisfree. 
Miss G. H. Marois, Islay. 
TERE ENS a ERE: Miss F. Garrison, Jenner. 
Miss G. Inkster 
ES is eRe Miss Ada A. Crilley, B.A. 
iecedolatabsivesthie’ Miss Jean Jackson, 1236 6th Avenue 

South, Lethbridge. 

5 Ree ath ee See C. Scarborough 

- aS ri Oita Miss R. Glenn, Magrath. 
MEDICINE HAT PUBLIC R. B. Torjussen, 836B 4th Street 
MEDICINE HAT HIGH ...Mr. W. R. Baker, B.A., Alexandra 




















. High School. 
MILLET....... piidinieuSotonigh ditch sipbies E. Anderson 
MONTARIO ..............--.2.---2-< John Paul, Monitor 
MUNDARE Miss J. J. S. McCallum, Mundare. 
NANTON Mr. H. G. Menzies, M.A., Nanton. 
OKOTOKS Miss L. C. Patterson, Okotoks. 
ORION. Miss A. Yuill, Orion. 
OYEN Mrs. Alice C. Robinson, Oyen. 





PINCHER CREEE .............. Miss B. Saville, Pincher Creek 














PROVOST Miss A. Imlah, Hayter. 
RAYMOND Mr. H. D. Weaver, Raymond. 
REDCLIFF Mr. E. S. Ames, Redcliffe. 

RED DEER Miss Pearl Ebert, B.A., Red Deer. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN PEKE..Miss M. E. Porter, Canmore. 
SMOKY LAKE. ...............-.... Mr. H. A. Kotash, Smoky Lake. 
GING EDIE aincccesnossecoceensesecenes Miss Grace Rogers, Stettler. 

i | M. Campbell, Stirling. 

STONY PLAIN .................... Mr. C. E. Clarke, Stony Plain. 
STROME M. Creiz, Strome 














Mr. Thos. Baillie, Brooks. 
TABER Miss Lily Perkins, Taber. 
THREE HILLS .................... Miss Simons, Three Hills. 
I esteecisisnsactcinaciealiana Miss McNeill 
TROCHU. A. E. Warren, Trochu 
VEGREVILLE ..................... James McCrea, Vegreville. 


E. J. Kibblewhite, Vermilion. 
I. Davis, Veteran 


























VIKING Miss G. Gallagher. 
VULCAN Miss C. Wylie, B.A., Vulcan. 
WASKATENAT .................. Mr. Hunter, Waskatenau. 
bp ed St are Miss O. I. Blakeley, Wetaskiwin. 
YOUNGSTOWN .................- W. E. Frame, Youngstown. 
PROVISIONAL LOCALS 
ARROWOOD Miss McDonald, Gleichen. 
CESSFORD. Mr. Adams, Cessford 
DUCHESS. Miss Smith, Duchess 
py ET eae Mrs. Hill, Enchant 
ROSEMARY Mr. McNamara, Rosemary 
py  s ')  ) Mr. C. O’Daly. 
LINFIELD Mr. W. Wallace 





Newly appointed Secretaries of Locals are asked to inform 
Headquarters immediately after appointment in order that our 
record may be kept up-to-date. The list of Locals and Secre- 
taries will be published every month in the A.T.A. Magazine. 
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“As You Like It’ Series 


Edited by Sir Henry Newbolt 


The object of this series is to provide an act- 
ing version of well-known English plays, which 
can be used in schools. 

For this purpose the essential features of a 
play are: 

1. It must be straightforward and simple. 

2. It must be presented with a minimum of 
scenery. 

3. It must be limited to a period of an hour 
and a half. 


All these conditions are admirably fulfilled 
in the ‘‘As You Like It’’ Series. 


The plays are divided into acting scenes and 
narrative parts. Diagrams are given of various 
scenes, and the narratives are so arranged as 
to be easily spoken from the stage. 


The two plays just completed in this series 
are: 
AS YOU LIKE IT 
ROMEO AND JULIET 


Very shortly ten other Shakespearean plays 
will be ready, and a number of others by well- 
knows dramatists. 





Have you heard 


Sir Henry Newbolt. 


during his Canadian Tour? 


NEWBOLT’S COLLECTED POEMS 
(1897-1907) 


Afford an illuminating sidelight on a very 
striking intellect. They contain, too, the bal- 
lads, such as ‘‘Drake’s Drum’’ and ‘‘ Admirals 
All,’’ which first made the author famous. 

They will kindle a noble ambition and pat- 
riotism in the minds and hearts of all children 
who read them. 


Add this Book to the School Library 
Cloth Bound, with notes, 60c. 





Thomas Nelson & Sons 


LIMITED 


77 Wellington Street West 
TORONTO 


>) 














Alberta College 
——=Noarth 


(Affiliated preparatory school. with University of 
Alberta) 




















Offers by Correspondence 


Grades IX, X, XI, XII of the High 
School Course 


— also — 


Full Matriculation to the University of Alberta 


These courses are prepared by University 
graduates who are actually teaching these sub- 
jects in the High Schools of the Province. These 
experienced specialists will read, correct and 
grade your answer papers. 





ie : 


Are you not vitally interested in obtaining 
your First Class Teacher’s Certificate, 
and at the same time receiving full 
first year standing at the University of 
Alberta? 

Teachers! We can supply you with the 
subject matter for any subject in any 
grade. Let us send you a sample lesson. 




















cS ae 





For complete information regarding our sys- 
tem, the personnel of staff and fees, write 


F. S. McCALL, B.A., 
Principal, Alberta College North, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 








— 








A, 
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A FORM OF ENGAGEMENT 


Members of the Alliance will doubtless have real- 
ized after reading the judgment in the McEwan Appeal 
case in what a very peculiar position the teacher finds 
himself when he receives a letter of appointment from 
a school board official, if such letter has not been 
authorized by resolution at a regular or special meet- 
ing of the school board. 

A suggestion has been made by the Calgary High 
School Local which might solve the difficulty. This 
suggestion is that a form similar to that given below 
be issued to school boards by the Department of Edu- 
cation, and that this form when duly signed by the 
Chairman and Teacher constitute a valid and binding 
agreement until such time as the ordinary prescribed 
form of contract is duly executed. The form would be 
issued in duplicate, the teacher retaining one and the 
other would be sent to the Secretary-Treasurer. What 
do you think of the idea? 


FORM OF ENGAGEMENT 


This certifies that the Board of Trustees of the 
Te tice School District of the Province of Alberta, 


ETT Ie has agreed at a formal meeting held on 
| eS 192......to engage the services of Mr.................. 
as teacher from and after the ............ sg shale 192.... 
Mee Salty OF One per annum. 


Signed on behalf of the Board, 





I accept this engagement. Chairman. 


Teacher. 





RESOLUTIONS FOR THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


1 
Resolved, That the Executive of the A. T. A. be empowered 
to establish an educational bureau under the control of the 
A.T.A., with the following aims: 
(a) To assist members of the A.T.A. to keep in touch 
with the scientific work in education. 
(b) To assist members of the A.T.A, to improve their 
professional training. 
(c) To help mold public opinion in educational matters 
so as to make possible the putting into practice of best 
educational knowledge. 
(d) To assist teachers of the province in bringing about 
a greater uniformity in the grading of pupils. 
—Edmonton High. 
2 
Resolved, That the formation of a Bureau of Education be 
proceeded with by the A. T. A. —Medicine Hat High. 


3 
Resolved, That the Provincial Executive be asked to inves- 
tigate and, if found advisable, bring in a recommendation with 
a view to the establishment of a teachers’ insurance club on 
the lines outlined in the ‘‘A.T.A. Magazine’’ for February. 
—Edmonton High. 


4 
Resolved, That the Alberta Provincial Alliance financial year 
be the same as the Academic year, from September 1 of one 
year to September 1 of the following year, rather than from 
Easter to Easter. —Medicine Hat High. 


5 
Resolved, That for all members of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance, without exception, membership in the Provincial body 
shall continue for a period of one calendar year from the date 
of payment of the annual membership feés, no matter when 





paid, and that formal notice of renewal of membership be sent 
to each member toward the end of his year of membership. The 
period of grace covering non-renewal to be decided by the Gen- 
eral Execttive. —Calgary High. 


6 

Whereas it is the experience of teachers, especially rural 
teachers, that in the duty of reporting irregular attendance or 
absence of pupils much ill-will and persecution is'often suffered 
from parents, not seldom so-called trustees; and 

Whereas the said reports do not bring about the prompt and 
effective action to encourage and strengthen the teachers in the 
endurance of the said ill-will and persecution; and 

Whereas the fine of $10.00 imposed upon persons convicted 
under the School Ordinance Act is often regarded lightly as 
cheap hire for labor. 

Be it Resolved, that the General Executive of the A. T. A. 
use its influence to bear upon the Department of Education in 
regard to: 

(1) Speedier action in the conviction of offenders; 

(2) A stricter enforcement of Sec. 9 in regard to the im- 
mediate conviction, without warning notice, of second offend- 
ers; and 

(3) A sufficient increase of penalty to raise it above cheap 
hire. ; —Smoky Lake. 


7 
Resolved, That the Constitution be amended, if necessary, 
in order that any member of the A.T.A. who has had experience 
on the Provincial Executive shall be eligible for election as 
President.—Calgary Public. 


8 
Resolved, That the Provincial Executive be asked to con- 
sider the question of redistribution of the Geographical Repre- 
sentation on the Executive with a view to the formation of 
smaller Geographical Districts——Calgary Public. 
9 
Resolved, That the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance employ a 
Provincial Organizer on full time salary.—Medicine Hat High. 


10 
Resolved, That Ash Wednesday, Empire Day, and the King’s 
Birthday no longer be kept as holidays, and that a week at 
Easter be given in place of them, and that on the aforemen- 
tioned days special patriotic exercises be observed in the 
schools. —Medicine Hat High. 
11 
Resolved, That the Minister of Education be again urged to 
provide for Easter week being a statutory holiday. 
—Edmonton High. 


12 
Resolved, That the Government be petitioned to make 
statutory provision for the institution of an Advisory Board 
and Board of Reference to the Department of Education along 
lines similar to the Boards for Manitoba. ©—Edmonton High. 


13 
Resolved, That the A. T. A. reiterates its endorsation of the 
practice of impartial investigation in case of a teacher being 
dismissed or the agreement terminated, which investigation 
shall take place before any dismissal or any notice of termina- 
tion of agreement is given; and furthermore, be it resolved, 
that the A.T.A. strive to the uttermost to see that provision be 
made for the. teacher to be accorded the privilege of being as- 
sisted at any such investigation by an agent chosen by himself. 
—Edmonton High. 

14 
Resolved, That in view of the decision rendered recently 
in the Supreme Court of Alberta, Appellate Division, Ruth E. 
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To the Tehhiere of Alberta: 


Listlessness and inattentiveness may frequently 
arise because the children are under-sized and under-fed. 
A liberal Milk Diet will often do wonders in the case of 
backward children. Every child should drink at least 
one quart of milk per day. Don’t try corporal punish- 
ment; don’t try criticism or complaint. Try MILK— 
the only perfect food. 


Edmonton City Dairy 
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Johnson v. Trustees of McEwan School District and A. J. 
Pestell, the Department of Education be requested to issue for 
the use of School Boards and Teachers a brief form of Engage- 
ment, to be signed by the Chairman of the School Board in dup- 
licate and then transmitted by the School Secretary to a pros- 
pective teacher for his signature, the said form to be held by 
the Department as legally binding upon both School Board and 
Teacher until such time as the regular form of agreement may 
be signed. —Calgary High. 
15 

Resolved, That the Minister of Education be petitioned to 
amend Section 155 of the School Ordinance, paragraphs 1 and 
3, by the substitution of 200 for 210, and furthermore, that the 
same Section be also amended so as to provide that any teacher 
who has taught throughout an entire school year—September to 
June or any other two full school terms—be entitled to receive 
a full year’s salary. —Edmonton High. 

16 

Be it Resolved, That the payment of one-tenth of a teacher’s 
salary per month is desirable, as it would remove much of the 
trouble now arising out of the payment of teachers on the basis 
of 210 teaching days in the year. —Edmonton Public. 


17 

Whereas, We believe it would be a decided advantage to 
‘teachers in the rural districts to have some reliable information 
from A. T. A. with respect to accommodation and living condi- 
tions in such districts; therefore be it 
Resolved, That the General Executive be instructed to work out 
at once a basis (in conjunction with the Department of Educa- 
tion if possible) of compiling statistics as to aforesaid condi- 
tions in rural schools, and that such information be readily 
available for the Normal School Students. —Calgary High. 


18 
Resolved, That the A. T. A. again go on record as being 
strongly in favor of the abolition of rural school boards as at 
present constituted, and of the establishment of municipal 
school boards. —Edmoton High. 
19 
Resolved, That in our opinion the snap judgment of a 
teacher and class-room by an inspector is not infallible, a report, 
in copy, of the one about to be furnished the school bvard, be 
placed in the hands of the teacher of the class inspected in time 
for approval or disapproval with reasons for complaint if any, 
before the report is forwarded to the board of that district. 
—Lethbridge. 


20 
Resolved, That High School Inspectors’ Reports be sent to 
teachers before being forwarded to the School Board which 
employs those teachers. —Medicine Hat High. 


21 


Resolved, That the Minister of Education be asked to pro- 
vide in the regulations governing inspection, the following: 
(a) That written reports only shall be considered as of- 
ficial. 
(b) That the inspector be required to discuss with each 
teacher the work of that teacher at the close of each 
inspection and before the report is submitted. 
(c) That each inspector be required not later than on 
the date the report is forwarded to the School Board, to 
issue a copy of his report to the teacher himself. 
—Edmonton High. 
22 
Resolved, That the Department of Education be asked to 
make plain to the teachers of the province the basis on which 
the inspectors are instructed to estimate their grading of the 
efficiency of the teacher. —Edmonton High. 





23 

Whereas it is the intention of the Education Department 
to grade teachers throughout the Province, according to their 
efficiency; and 

Whereas (1) The present unsettled conditions of teachers, 
(2) the great injustice that under older systems had been 
proved to operate in a departmental classification, and (3) the 
fact that the Department has already the means at hand, if 
efficiently carried out, for determining teacher values—both 
professional and academic—Be it Resolved, That the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance, while in full agreement with the purpose 
of securing greater efficiency, is opposed to the suggested 
classification. —Edmonton Public 


24 
Resolved, That the Department of Education be requested 
to publish a list of the honor students in examinations, and 
that all marks made in these examinations, both passed and 
failures, be sent to the schools from which the students who 
made them came. —Medicine Hat High. 


25 
Resolved, That no student be admitted to a higher grade 
unless an average of 50 per cent. in all departmental examina- 
tions has been obtained by that student. Medicine Hat High. 


26 

Whereas, Subjects on the Curriculum vary widely in content, 
degree of difficulty and amount of time and care necessary to 
evaluate answers; and whereas teachers differ greatly in length 
of time they require to evaluate answers; and whereas, under 
the piece work system there is a growing tendency to take an- 
swer papers less seriously to the disadvantage of many students; 
Therefore, be it Resolved, That the Department of Educa- 
tion be asked to abandon the present system of payment for 
marking Departmental examinations by the paper, and return 

to the former system of marking papers by the day. 
—Medicine Hat High. 


27 
Whereas, The present system of promotion of students to 
Grades IX., X., and ‘XI. is giving very widespread dissatisfac- 
tion; therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Alliance declare its unqualified approval of 
and adherence to the following principles governing the pro- 
motion of students to these grades: 
1. That the examination standard in Grades VIIL, IX. 
and X. for promotion to Grades IX., X. and XI., shall be 
a uniform provincial standard. 
2. That all students, before being promoted from Grade 
VIII., shall be required to pass the standard examination. 
3. That these examinations shall be conducted by the 
Department of Education subject to strict standards, both 
in framing of the examination test, and in the reading 
and appraisal of the answers. 
4. That for those who are prevented from writing the 
regular examination through illness or other unavoidable 
circumstances, a supplementary examination shall be set. 
5. That no pupils shall be allowed to proceed to any 
High School grade if he is starred in more than two sub- 
jects of the preceding grade; and further: No student 
shall be allowed to take the work of any subject of a 
certain grade until he has passed the work of that sub- 
ject in the preceding grade where such is given. 
—Edmonton High. 


28 
Whereas, In past years teachers have been asked to preside 
at Departmental Examinations without remuneration; therefore 
be it 
Resolved, That the Department be petitioned to provide paid 
examiners for this purpose. —Calgary High. 
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10142 104th Street 
Edmonton 


York Building 
Toronto 


The Canadian Correspondence College 


The Oldest Correspondence College in the Dominion, 
with an Unbroken Record of Over 25 Years 
of Efficiency and Success 





We have established a department to care 
especially for the various difficulties that con- 
front the Public School or at times the High 
School ‘Teachers in the carrying out of their 
work. We have organized a_ thoroughly 
equipped 


TEACHERS AID DEPARTMENT 
covering systematically every subject to be 
taught. Not only keys to all the work pre- 
seribed in the official text books but actual cor- 
rections as done on the black board, are given, 
as well as full preparations and explanations 
of the subjects covering 


THE NEW COURSE OF STUDIES 


Hours of unnecessary work are thus saved to 
the Teachers who can make use of their valu- 
able time to take up our 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES IN ALL 
SUBJECTS 


leading to Matriculation and Degrees, while the 
ambitious teachers already possessing these 
valuable achievements can specify in our 


TWO SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


1. THE COMBINED COMPLETE COM- 
MERCIAL COURSE, which ineludes steno- 
graphy, and prepares the student for the re- 
sponsibilities of a PRIVATE SECRETARY. 


2. THE SHORT STORY WRITING COURSE 
which not only develops your powers of im- 
agination, but paves the way for money-making 
magazine articles and short stories, as well as 
the unique and world-wide known PELMAN’S 
INSTITUTE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN 
MIND AND MEMORY TRAINING. 


See our authorized Agent at the Teachers’ 
Convention for Special Terms, Samples of 
Work, Teachers Aid and Price Lists, or com- 
municate with our representative for Western 
Canada, The Hamer Jackson Co., 10142 104th 
Street, Edmonton, Alta. 
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Teachers of Art 
in Schools 





We have dealt with Public High 
Schools for 20 years; are specialists 
in School Color needs. Write us 
stating your grade for our prices and 
lines. Mail orders specially attend- 
ed to. 


Four Color Paint Boxes 45c. 
Five Color Paint Boxes (8 shades)........ 50c. 
Eight Color Paint Boxes, according to 
brush, 50c. to 75c 
Separate Brushes............ 5c., 10c., 15¢., 20¢. 
ASCO Erasers (very best clean eraser) 
5c., 10c. 
Water Proof Ink, per bottle.................... 20c. 
Crayons, Pastel or Wax.............. 10c. to 20c. 
- Pencils, soft lead or carbon, 5c., 10c., 15c. 
Special Discount to Schools ordering in 
quantities. 











ARTISTS SUPPLY CO. 


























E. F. MANN LIMITED 


Tailors to Ladies and 
Gentlemen 


High Class Makers of 
Suits, Overcoats, Riding Habits, Sport Suits 


and Knickers 


Place your order NOW and be assured of 


Complete Satisfaction 


10316 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton 
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Resolved, That it is desirable in the interests of the High 
Schools of the Province of Alberta, that the University give 
courses especially suited to the training of teachers who shall 
be specialists in their departments; that the Department of 
Education specify which of the courses must be taken to give 
Specialists’ Standing in the various branches; and that the 
Department of Education issue Specialists’ Certificates to grad- 
uates successfully completing such courses and taking the neces- 
sary professional training. —Calgary High. 


30 
Resolved, That in the interests of the High Schools of this 
Province it is desirable that Special Professional Training sim- 
ilar to that of the College of Education be provided for those 
wishing to qualify for teaching in our High Schools. 
—Calgary High. 


31 
Besolved, That the A. T. A. go on record as being strongly 
opposed to the further issuance or extension of Third Class 
Certificates. —Edmonton High. 


32 

Resolved, That the Department be requested to formulate a 
regulation whereby all certificates shall automatically lapse if 
holder has not been engaged in teaching during any of five 
consecutive years; provided, however, that those certificates 
may be revived by the holder taking a course in modern edu- 
cational methods, at Summer School, or at one of the Provin- 
cial Normal Schools. —Edmonton High. 


33 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Minister of Education 
that a regulation be put into effect that Interim Second Class 
Certificates be not issued until the student has completed Grade 
XI. and has successfully completed the Normal School training 
term; and, furthermore, that no certificate whatever be issued 
until the results of the Normal School Final Examinations are 
announced, —Edmonton High. 


34 
Resolved, That the A. T. A. recommend to the Department 
that Interim Certificates be not renewable unless the holder give 
evidence of being actually engaged in teaching or of taking 
further professional work. —Edmonton High. 


35 
Resolved, That the A. T. A. go on record as being opposed to 
‘‘conditional’’ students being admitted to Normal School. 
—Edmonton High. 


36 
Resolved, That the A. T. A. recommend to the Department 
that the Academic or other short course classes in Normal 
Schools be held during the Fall term rather than, as at present, 
after the New Year. —Edmonton High. 


37 
Resolved, That the A. T. A. recommend that Grade XII. or 
First Year Arts, or their equivalent, be the academic require- 
ment for entrance into Normal School. —Edmonton High. 


38 
That, Whereas it is the practise of most teachers to accept a 
position for a stated salary without first finding out if that 
salary is according to the Board’s schedule; Resolved, That 
all members of the Alliance, on applying for new positions, 
should ask the board to submit their. schedule, and that no 
teacher make an acceptance, except on basis of such schedule. 
—Redcliff. 

39 
Resolved, That we, the members of the A. T. A., go on record 
as urging the members of the teaching profession to adhere to 





the Alliance minimum of $1200. We fully realize it to be easier 
to maintain the present rate of salary than to bring back the 
standard later. —Orion. 
40 
Whereas, the Department assumes responsibility and control 
of teachers’ conventions and institutes throughout the province 
without assuming financial responsibility’: for same; be it re- 
solved, that the Department of Education be petitioned to 
assume full responsibility for financing the meetings and the 
payment of expenses of teachers attending them. 
—Edmonton High. 
41 
Resolved, That the Executive take steps towards the es- 
tablishment of a pension scheme for Alberta teachers. 
—Edmonton High. 
42 
Whereas, Teachers are recognized as being in the highest 
sense servants of the state; and 
Whereas, The Government of the,Province of Alberta has re- 
cognized the necessity of providing for its civil servants by 
inaugurating a pension scheme; and 
Whereas, Some incentive is required to induce teachers to re- 
main in their profession; therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Central Executive be instructed to take up 
the working out of a Pension Scheme with the Provincial Gov- 
ernment. —Calgary High. 
43 
Whereas, There exists a difference in the opening of schools 
for the fall terms, and some Boards have taken advantage of 
the opportunity to open in August; therefore be it 
Resolved, That the date be made statutory to follow Labor Day 
for City Schools. —Calgary High. 
44 
Resolved, That Locals be urged to establish Teachers’ Coun- 
cils in all centres where there are a sufficient number of teachers 
to warrant same, with powers and functions along the lines of 
those councils established by the American Federation of 
Teachers. —Edmonton High. 
45 
Resolved, That while the A. T. A. is heartily in favor of com- 
pulsory physical training, it places itself on record as being 
opposed to Cadet Corps in the Public or High Schools. 
—Edmonton High. 
46 
Whereas, The demand for better qualified teachers is in- 
creasing in Alberta; therefore be it 
Resolved, That we petition the University of Alberta to take 
such steps as may be necessary to offer summer courses similar 
to those of Eastern Universities. —Calgary High. 


47 
Whereas, Opportunity has been granted to representatives 
of the Alliance to confer with the Department of Education 
concerning the basis of Inspection of High School Teachers; 
therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Central Executive avail themselves of the 
privilege at the earliest possible opportunity, and that an of- 
ficial report of the same be submitted to Local Alliances. 
—Calgary High. 


48 
Whereas, The Commercial Travellers’ Association has secured 
special travelling rates over the railways; therefore be it 
Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to interview the pro- 
per railroad officials re special rates for teachers. 
—Edmonton Public. 


49 
Resolved, That whereas a lack of definite information has 
led to much misunderstanding, a full and detailed statement of 
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As You Like It: 
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Preceding each play there is a Life of Shakespeare with By G. A. Co 
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. $1.00 in other provinces. 
LONG 8 ENGLISH CLASSICS (N.S. supplied only through their School Book Bureau.) 
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the money collected and disbursed at the time of the Edmonton 
Strike, be given to the teachers of the Province.—Calgary High. 


50 
Resolved, That some definite plan-be evolved by the General 
Executive for a fair and equitable basis of settlement of the 
Edmonton Strike Levy: Either by a Special Tax incorporated 
into the annual fee for each teacher until a sufficient sum is 
raised to reimburse all; or by an exemption of a certain per- 
centage of contributing members from the annual fee; or in 
some other way making an adjustment whereby all are accorded 
the same treatment. —Calgary High. 

51 
Resolved, That in the administration of the Departmental 
Employment Bureau, the same privilege be granted to teachers 
and their organizations as is granted employees’ organizations 
by other employment bureaus established and operated by the 
Alberta Government: that is to say, when a dispute exists be- 
tween an organization of teachers and an employer of teachers, 
the representative of the bureau shall, after notification has 


been received from the organization, and before offering em-— 


ployment to any teacher, inform the teacher that a dispute 
exists; also the nature of the dispute’ if this information has 
been furnished. —Edmonton High. 


52 
Whereas, Clause 156 of the School Ordinance appears to be 
so worded as to give School Boards no option of paying teach- 
ers’ sick pay other than at the end of the school year or at the 
termination of the teacher’s engagement; be it 
Resolved, That the Provincial Executive be requested to ap- 
proach the Department with a view to getting the aforesaid 
clause amended so as to give School Boards the right to com- 
pensate teachers for illness at other times than those stated in 
the clause, if they so wish. —Calgary Public 
‘53 
Whereas, The present system of collection of fees tends to 
cause confusion, especially by reason of the long period of 
credit after the fees become nominally due at Easter; and 
Whereas, There should be: some inducement for Alliance mem- 
bers to renew their membership promptly; 
Be it Resolved: 
1. That the year of Alliance membership be in every case the 
calendar year. 
2. (a) That the fee for renewal of membership be payable 
during the month of January; 
(b) That any member failing to make payment of his 
renewal fee on or before January 31st shall cease to be a 
member; 
(c) That should such previous member subsequently wish 
to join the Alliance he should be permitted to do so on 
payment of the full year’s fee, plus an additional 50 cents 
for each month or fraction of month following the lapsing 
of his membership, up to a maximum of $3.00, in addition 
to the full year’s fee; 
(ad) That new members be received at any time during 
the year on payment of a fee proportionate to the re- 
mainder of the calendar year, including in every case the 
full month in which the member is received; 
(e) That all present members of the Alliance whose fees 
are nominally due at Easter, 1923, be required to pay 
before the close of the year 1923, a sum equal to 9-12 of 
the yearly fee, and that thereafter their fees shall be 
regularly payable in January, as stated above; 
(f) That any present members of the Alliance whose 
next renewal fees become due at any time between Easter, 
1923, and December 31, 1923, shall be required to pay 
before the close of the year 1923 a sum proportionate to 
the remainder of the year, including in every case the full 
month in which the renewal fees become due; 





(g) That all present members of the Alliance whose next 
renewal fees become due subsequent to December 31, 1923, 
shall be required to pay within one month of their becom- 
ing due, a sum proportionate to the number of months 
remaining im 1924, including in every case the month in 
which the fees become due; 

(h) That in the case of any member of the classes men- 
tioned in sections (e), (f), (g) failing to meet the pay- 
ment of renewal fees within one month of their falling 
due, the same conditions of rejoining as are stated in 
section (c) shall be followed; 

(i) That all former members whose membership has, 
through non payment of renewal fees, lapsed, prior to the 
end of the year 1923, shall be readmitted on the same 
basis as new members, without penalty; 

(j) That any member who has withdrawn, or who shall 
withdraw from the Alliance on account of temporarily 
leaving the teaching profession shall be readmitted on 
the same basis as a new member, on again becoming 
eligible for membership. —Calgary Public. 





Local News 





CALGARY HIGH SCHOOL 


The fourth of a series of lectures was given in the 
Board of Trade Rooms on Friday, February 16th, by 
Prof. Pitcher, from the Mining and Engineering De- 
partment of the University of Alberta. The subject, 
‘‘Underground Wealth of Alberta,’’ brought out some 
very interesting facts regarding the hidden wealth of 
Alberta. The tar sands contain great possibilities and 
experiments being conducted by the Department at the 
present time are expected to develop some important 
uses for this resource. The coal industry was taken up 
by the Professor, showing that extensive, rather than 
intensive, mining has been one of the drawbacks to the 
proper mining of coal in Alberta. 

An interesting discussion followed the lecture and 
Prof. Pitcher made a very favorable impression during . 
his visit to the leading industrial centre of Alberta. 

The change in the weather has had the usual spring 
influence upon the powers-that-be, with the result that 
considerable discussion has been given to teachers’ 
salaries and other matters that go to fill up a teacher’s 
life. The discussion of retrenchment at the City Hall 
has been taken up by all departments, and just where 
and how the axe will fall has been a matter of conjec- 
ture for several weeks. The result has been that the 
Sick Pay Committee has had to wait, and the matter is 
not yet satisfactorily arranged. 

An epidemic of ‘‘flu’’ has visited the staffs of the 
different schools, and each district has had its share of 
invalids. GEORGE CROMIE. 





CALGARY 


Sinee our last report was sent in the Calgary Local 
has held three general meetings and we are glad to 
report continued interest and good attendance. The 
first meeting was held in the Central Collegiate Insti- 
tute on Tuesday, February 6th. Correspondence was 
read from Dr. Tory, which proved very disappointing 
to the Calgary teachers, in that it was made very ap- 
parent that the proposed course in Educational Psy- 
chology could not be arranged this winter in Calgary. 

The two amendments to the Constitution were voted 
on and declared lost. 

We were glad to have our genial Secretary-Treas- 
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1923 Latest Spring Novelties 
t 
VICTORY BONDS DF SUITS, COATS, DRESSES AND 
MILLINERY 
An opportunity is afforded holders of Vic- 
tory Bonds maturing in 1923 to ensure a con- 
tinuanee of Five and One-half per cent. on their 
investment, by immediately converting them OUR MOTTO: 
into Canada Permanent Debentures. The Cor- Quality Garments at Moderate Prices 
poration will accept these Bonds at par (or at 
the market quotation when in excess of par) 
and issue in lieu thereof its Debentures bearing 
interest at the same rate for a period of five : ; ° 
years. Call or write for further information. Attractive Values for Convention Week 
Ganada Permanent Mortgage Corporation 
Paid up Capital and Reserve..........................- $14,000,000 / 
W. T. CREIGHTON, Manager Forbes- aylor ( O 
- e 
10126 100th Street Edmonton 10514-18 Jasper Avenue 
S "4 Sn y 
(7 ) f )) 
The Canadian Academy of Music The Hotel Cecil 
AND 
mt ee C. H. BELANGER, Proprietor 
Toronto College of Music, Limited 
12-14 Spadina Road, Toronto 
President, Musical Director, 
Col. A. E. Gooderham Frank S. Welsman 
When in Edmonton, stay at 
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urer, Mr. J. Barnett, present at this meeting, and he 
fully explained the proposed plan for the formation 
of a Provincial Institute for teachers, under the A.T.A. 
The meeting went on record as favoring its formation. 

The questionnaire on Grammar was considered and 
answered in detail. 

Miss E. Glassford delighted the teachers with a solo. 

At short notice the next meeting was called on the 
20th of February, at the Central Institute, to hear an 
address from the Director of the Junior Red Cross 
Society, Miss Jean Brown. There was a splendid at- 
tendanee, and the addresses by Miss Brown and Dr. 
Kirby, together with the musical program provided, 
were very much appreciated. The teachers went on 
record as favoring the recommendation from the Ex- 
ecutive that the Principals be granted part time off 
from teaching for executive work. 

The next general meeting was held on Wednesday 
evening, March 7th, in the Calgary Public Library. 
This was a real business meeting, and the first item 
discussed was the resolutions to be discussed at the 
A.T.A. Conference to be held at Edmonton during 
Easter. Certain resolutions were finally approved and 
ordered to be sent on to Edmonton for publication. 

The nominations for the Provincial offices were next 
dealt with and Mr. Sommerville, of Edmonton, was 
nominated for President, Mr. Johnson, of Calgary, for 
Vice-President, and Miss Tier was again nominated as 
the Calgary representative. 

The accredited delegates from Calgary to the Easter 
Conference were elected as follows: Misses K. Clarke, 
M. Fraser, R. Robinson, 0. M. Williams and E. Win- 
field, and Messrs. F. Parker, F. Speakman, F. Ward, 
H. Freeman and J. W. Verge. 

The questions on the Literature Course were dealt 
with, and progress made. 

A general discussion on the tightening up of the 
method of paying the Provincial fees took place, but 
action was deferred until the next meeting. 

All members are requested to make a special effort 
to attend the last meeting before the Easter Conven- 
tion. Please make a special effort to be present. 





CLARESHOLM 


The February meeting of the Claresholm Local was 
held on Feb. 24. Matters of business were discussed, 
viz., increase of membership of Local, resolutions, dele- 
gate to Annual Meeting, literature questionnaire, and 
attempt to obtain a larger attendance for March meet- 
ing. Nine teachers were present. March meeting will 
be Saturday March 24, at 2 p.m., in the school building. 
All teachers in the district are urged to attend. 





Analerta 





A TROUBLESOME CATCH PHRASE 


HEN some one eried ‘‘fads and frills’’ for the 

first time, some two decades ago, there was a 

great commotion throughout the country. The 
alliterative phrase proved attractive, and the public 
was impressed. Surely, the schools must be running 
wild on special studies! Music, drawing, calisthenics, 
a what not, had come into vogue, and a halt must be 
made. 


But, what happened? When the objectors were 


asked whether they wanted the average child deprived 
of the cultural blessings afforded to the rich man’s 
child, the answer was in the negative. When they 
asked whether music, drawing and ealisthenies were 
fads, the answer was in the negative. When finally 
the objectors were challenged to point out the specific 
fads and frills in the schools there was some astonish- 
ment, some hesitation, and then nothing but silence. 
The objectors were stunned by the very emptiness of 
their own catch phrase. 

Occasionally, however, the ery of fads and frills is 
heard and is usually uttered by those who have but a 
remote knowledge of what the American schools are 
doing, and that what they are doing is done with the 
full knowledge and consent of a thoughtful and pro- 
gressive citizenship. 

When in Cincinnati, at the autumn election, the 
question of an added school levy came under consider- 
ation there were those who believed they could stam- 
pede the voter into a negative position by employing 
the old catch phrase of ‘‘fads and frills.’’ 

The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, constituted 
of hard-headed business men, studied the situation and 
came to the rescue. There are no so-called ‘‘frills in 
our schools’’ was the dictum of that body. The extra 
money was needed to stem over-crowding, to continue 
the night schools, penny lunches, open air classes for 
anemie children, and to make needed school house re- 
pairs. And the school levy won. 

What occurred in Cincinnati may oceur in any cen- 
tre of population where increased tax levies on bond 
issues for school purposes are under determination by 
popular vote. The average man is readily attracted by 
a catch phrase, which ean best be refuted by a simple 
statement of facts. 

The public schools as now conducted throughout 
the United States, will bear inspection and stand as a 
living proof against the thoughtless objectors whose 
only weapon is a well-worn catch phrase which is ob- 
solete in the field of popular education. 

—The School Board Journal 





ORIGIN OF INDIANS 


The assertion that negroid groups were among the 
ancestors of the North American Indians, made by Dr. 
Roland B. Dixon, of Harvard, caused some stir at the 
recent meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

Dr. Dixon’s main theory, however, was that the 
American Indian was not a single race, but a complex 
of four racial elements coming to this continent at 
different periods. In Europe, especially Western Eu- 
rope, there is a mass of evidence indicating the succes- 
sive appearance and spread of peoples of varied types 
from the earliest down to the mediaeval times. For 
Africa and Asia, archaeological and historic data point 
to the same conclusions, and it is reasonable to suppose 
something similar happened on this continent. From 
the study of tens of thousands of Indian skulls Dr. 
Dixon concluded that some were descended from blacks 
or negroids, others from primitive Australian stock, 
others from whites resembling the Nordies, and others 
from Mongol or Turkish strains, all of whom crossed 
the Bering Straits in prehistoric time. He thought 
that prehistoric whites came first, that they were push- 
ed back to the edges of the continent by succeeding 
waves of prehistoric blacks, and that the remnants of 
this type are represented by the Eskimo. Other anth- 
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ropologists at the meeting denied that such far-reach- 
ing conclusions could be based on skull measurements. 


While the anthropologists are thus disputing, the 
opportunity may be lost for studying the Cahokia 
mounds near East St. Louis, Ill., the site of one of the 
largest prehistoric Indian communities in North Am- 
erica. The Pennsylvania Railroad has offered $75,000 
for the concession of scooping up these mounds with 
steam shovels and using the earth for roadbed pur- 
poses. A movement has been started in Illinois to per- 
suade the State Legislature to save the mounds from 
railway steam shovels and to preserve them for anti- 
quarian search. —Toronto Globe. 





TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
Boston, Mass., Women school teachers, at the recent 
election, won their referendum for equal pay with men 
employed in the same duties. The teachers’ petition 
was won by a secant 3,000 votes, the figures being ap- 
proximately 70,000 in favor and 67,000 against. 





WOMEN BACK BILL TO SAVE BABIES 


The Association of University Women, composed of 
graduates of universities and colleges all over the 
country, is backing the Sheppard-Towner Bill to save 
babies. 


‘‘Life insurance company investigations have prov- 
ed that one mother dies in every 185 confinements,’’ 
said Mrs. W. C. Kreugel, President of the Chapter of 
the Association, at the State College of Washington. 


‘‘The terrible thing about it is that this death rate 
is not on the decrease. The hazard begins to look 
larger. If 185 men contemplating a trip to Panama 
were told that, according to the prevailing average, 
one of the group would die on the trip, some of the 
crowd would elect to stay at home. 

‘““Women now have their rights, and they demand 
that the vocation of motherhood be made safe, just as 
men have demanded that certain vocations of theirs be 
made safe. When good care is given before and at 
time of birth the death rate is reduced 60 per cent. 
among the mothers, and the number of stillborn babies 
is reduced from 45 to 12, the death rate of babies under 
a month old reduced from 40 to 10. 


““The Sheppard-Towner Maternity Bill authorizes 
appropriations for investigations by the Children’s 
Bureau as to infant and maternal mortality and plan of 
work, to be originated in each State and carried out 
there, the plans to be approved by a Federal Board of 
Maternity and Infant Hygiene, composed of the Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau and the U. S. Surgeon Gen- 
eral, the U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


‘‘Up to this time 42 States have accepted the terms 
of the Act—all but Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, New York, Louisiana, and Washington. A num- 
ber of the eastern papers misrepresented this bill in 
editorials, letters, ete. The bill specifically provides 
that no official or agent shall have a right to enter a 
home or take charge of a child against the protest of 
either of the parents, nor shall the power of the parent 
or guardian be in any way limited, so the objections 
raised by those misrepresenting the bill are met by the 
bill itself. 

‘“Why has Washington not accepted the provisions 
of this act? We can’t discover the motives for the op- 
position. It does not provide for the expenditure of 





enough money to provide coffins for the mothers and 
babies who are now needlessly dying.”’ 





THE SITUATION IN VERDUN, QUE. 


The news reaches us as we go to press of the an- 
nouncement on the part of the Verdun School Board 
of a reduction of approximately 15 per cent. in the 
salaries of the teachers under its jurisdiction. Such 
action in the light of recent events is illogical and in- 
defensible. Though the status of teachers in this pro- 
vinee is still disproportionate to the value of their ser- 
vices, it has been raised considerably during the past 
few years. The change in sentiment has been in very 
small degree due to action on the part of the teachers 
themselves; chiefly it grew out of a wider recognition 
on the part of the general public of the need of an 
adequate educational system and the value of the 
teachers’ work in the development of such a system. 
An attitude such as has been taken by the Verdun 
Board ean only be regarded as inconsistent and un- 
progressive. 


It is also manifestly unfair. If the newspaper re- 
ports are to be credited, the teachers are to be asked to 
assume the responsibility of a deficit of $10,000 which 
rightfully should be a charge upon the whole com- 
munity. In other words, a body of 71 people are to be 
charged with the deficit which is the rightful obliga- 
tion of a community owning property valued at $4,- 
000,000. The injustice of such a demand is only ac- 
centuated by the consideration that the body so penal- 
ized is that responsible for the conduct and welfare of 
the schools themselves. It is incredible that the parents 
and ratepayers of Verdun should countenance such an 
act of injustice. Similar action on the part of the 
School Board of Brandon, Manitoba, resulted in the 
dismissal of the entire teaching body of that city. The 
estimate of such action held by the other boards of that 
provinee is evidenced by the fact that the dismissed 
teachers were all re-engaged elsewhere in Manitoba, 
in many eases at a higher salary. The opinion of the 
people of Brandon was emphatically expressed at the 
recent elections in which every member of the Board 
who had voted for the reduction in salaries and who 
presented himself for re-election was defeated. 


It is to be hoped that before bowing to the ruling of 
their Board, the Verdun teachers will make every effort 
to ascertain whether in its action the Board represents 
the sentiment of those interested—the parents. In their 
efforts to retain their professional standing in their 
community these teachers may rest assured of the sup- 
port of the teaching body of the province, the local 
teachers’ associations, the Provincial Association of 
Protestant Teachers of Quebec, and of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation, of which organization we are 
now a part. 


The Teachers’ Magazine trusts that before the ap- 
pearance of this issue these differences may be adjusted 
in a way which will not bear inequitably upon so small 
and so deserving a minority —The Teachers’ Magazine. 





A classic essay, lately immortalized in type, is about 
frogs, and was written by a young Norwegian. The 
essay runs: ‘‘What a wonderful bird the frog are! 
When he stand he sit, almost. When he hop he fly, 
almost. He aint got no sense, hardly. He aint got no 
tail hardly, either. When he sit he sit on what he aint 
got almost.”’ 
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Millions of Dollars Hoarded in Homes 





THE DANGER OF KEEPING MONEY AND VALUABLES 
IN TRUNKS, DESKS, BOXES, STOCKINGS, AND 
OLD SHOES, AWAITING THE BURGLAR 
OR THE DESTROYING FIRE 


Canada who each have hundreds or thousands of 

dollars in cash tucked away in boxes, bureaus, 
drawers, old shoes, old trunks and other places—lying 
in wait for the burglar or the destructive fire. Not a 
day passes but fresh instances of this fact are brought 
to public notice in the thefts reported, and for each 
such haul there are dozens of other people who are 
subjecting themselves to the same hazards of burglary, 
and tieing up millions of dollars which lie idle and 
useless. 

‘‘If these people would only bank such money in 
any reputable bank they would effect two important 
results by which they as individuals and the country in 
general would profit,’’ said an official of the Royal 
Bank today. ‘‘They would ensure the safety of their 
own hard earned cash and also set free many millions 
of dollars which would greatly ease up the general 
financial situation. Incidentally those who also possess 
valuable jewels which they use or wear only occasion- 
ally might do well to pay $3.00 or more for safe deposit 
boxes, which would enable them to feel safer both as 
regards their valuables and their lives and limbs; as 
many of the thefts which oceur are accompanied by 
violence and even death. 

“Tt is only when robbery or fire occurs right at 
home that people realize fully that the bank is the only 
safe place to keep their money, bonds and other impor- 
tant papers,’’ said the official, adding that the same 
warning applies equally to those who earry large sums 
of money on their person—tourists, farmers, lumber- 
jacks and others, including a large proportion of the 
foreigners of this and other cities.’,—A recent inter- 
view with an official of the Royal Bank of Canada, re- 
printed from The Montreal Herald. 


th Cue are thousands of people in all parts of 





Crachers’ Ethics 


AS VIEWED BY TEACHERS 





HE following Code of Ethics was formally adopt- 
ed by a unanimous vote of the Cincinnati Teach- 
ers’ Association in June, 1922: 

A.—RELATION TO THE PROFESSION AND TO OTHER TEACHERS 


1. Teachers should constantly seek to improve them- 
selves in every way consistent with the conservation 
of their physical energy and efficiency. 

2. Teachers must regard the actual work of instrue- 
tion as the paramount interest and task of life. 

3. All teachers should experience the broadening 
and humanizing effect of participation in civie and 
community affairs, and should make their own interest 
and influence felt. 

4. There should be free exchange of new plans and 
ideas, informally and by publication, but with due 
eredit to the real originators. 

5. No teacher should ever criticise, or allow ecriti- 


cism of co-workers or predecessors, unless in a con- 
structive way. 


6. All teachers owe a large measure of positive sup- 


port and enthusiasm to the school or group with which 
they work. 

7. Every teacher, now as never before, owes it to 
his fellows, and the profession to join and support ac- 
tively, first the local democratic association, and others 
of like nature, such as the A. T. A. 

8. All members of an association owe active sup- 
port and aid to the officers and leaders whom they 
elect, especially full attendance at important meetings. 

9. All the teachers of an organization must support, 
financially and legally, any member of officer who is 
being made to suffer for services authorized by the 
group. 

B.—RELATION TO EDUCATIONAL SUPERIORS 

10 All teachers in a school or system owe complete 
loyalty and support, in educational policies, to immed- 
iate superiors and to the superintendent. 

11. A proper subordination and discipline must be 
combined with a democratic freedom to offer construe- 
tive criticism and suggestion. 

12. A teachers’ association should confer with the 
superintendent, on all questions involving the relation 
of teachers and superintendent, before submitting them 
to the school board or the public. 

13. In the same way, no teacher should appeal to a 
higher authority over the head of an immediate super- 
ior until he has made every effort to bring about a 
mutual understanding. 


C.—RELATION TO PARENTS AND PUPILS 


14. Teachers must represent in apparel and con- 
duct, both in school and outside, a fit ideal for the 
pupils under their charge. 

15. All teachers should seek to establish friendly 
and frank co-operation with parents and children. 

16. Teachers must be absolutely sure to give every 
child a square deal, without any individual prejudice. 

17. No teacher should ever accept pay for coaching 
a pupil from his own class. 


D.—RELATION TO THE SCHOOL BOARD AND THE PUBLIC 


18. It is the grave duty of the teachers to educate 
the public as to the fundamental importance of demo- 
cratic education, and the needs and problems of the 
profession. 

19. Teachers must emphasize the worth and dignity 
of their calling and maintain a progressive and enthus- 
iastic professional attitude rather than a narrow, belli- 
gverent class consciousness. 

20. Teachers should recognize school boards as em- 
ployers and superiors, but also as fair-minded gentle- 
men and co-workers in education, unless proven other- 
wise. 

21. It is essential to avoid any entanglement with, 
or the acceptance of favors from, book companies or 
other forces commercially interested in our schools. 

22. Individually and collectively, we have every 
right to advance strong protests or recommendations, 
but the important public nature of our service renders 
any recourse to a strike or walkout indefensible. 

23. Before signing any contract, individual teach- 
ers and the association should ascertain its exact mean- 
ing, and then live up to it implicitly, in letter and in 
spirit. —The Western School Journal. 





What you know is a club for yourself and what you 
don’t know is a meat-axe for the ‘other fellow—G. HF. 
Lorimer. 


— 
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Correspondence Course in Political Economy 











throughout the province for reading courses in the 

field of economies and sociology, the Department of 
Iixtension has prepared a correspondence course in 
‘‘Prineiples of Political Eeonomy,’’ which is now avail- 
able. During the past winter weekly tutorial classes 
in ‘‘EKeonomie Principles and Institutions’’ were con- 
ducted at the Trades and Labor Councils in Edmonton 
and Calgary respectively, under the leadership of Mr. 
H. 8S. Patton, M.A., Extension Lecturer in Economics, 
and related courses in ‘‘Modern Government’’ are be- 
ing pursued this winter. It is realized, however, that 
there are many individuals and groups in small centres 
throughout the province, who are desirous of following 
similar courses of study, but who are too few or too 
scattered to be reached by regular University extension 
classes. It is for such persons, primarily, that the 
newly prepared correspondence course in Political 
Eeonomy is now offered under Mr. Patton’s direction. 

The course, which consists of twenty studies, is 
based on ‘‘Principles of Political Economy,’’ by Prof. 
T. N. Carver, of Harvard University, one of America’s 
leading economists and sociologists, and author of 
‘‘Principles of Rural Economies,’’ ‘‘Sociology and 
Social Progress,’’ ‘‘ Essays in Social Justice,’’ ‘‘ Distri- 
bution of Wealth,’’ ‘‘Principles of National Economy,”’ 
ete. Prof. Carver’s book has been selected as text be- 
cause of the simplicity and lucidity of its treatment, 
the inclusiveness of its field, and the soundness of its 
principles. Since its illustrations and applications, 
moreover, are drawn from the agricultural as well as 
the industrial field, it is a text which may be studied 
with equal advantage by rural as well as urban 
students. 

The twenty studies, into which the course is divid- 
ed, and the topies, are as follows: 


PART I.—UNDERLYING CONDITIONS OF NATIONAL PROSPERITY 


1. Economy—Private and Social. 


2. Environment—Social, Political, Geographical. 
PART II—THE PRODUCTIVE FORCES 


[: response to frequent and widespread requests 


3. Labor. 
4. Nature—Power and Land. 
5. Capital and Organization. 

PART III.—THE PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRIES 
6. Extractive and Genetic. 
7. Manufacturing and Transportation. 
8. Merchandising and Personal Services. 





PART IV.—EXCHANGE 
9. Value—Its Nature and Measurement. 
10. Money and Banking. 
11. Marketing and Economie Crises. 
12. Free Trade and Protectionism. 


PART V.—THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 
3. The Laws of Produetivity and Variable Proportions 
Determination of Wages. 


. Source of Rent and Interest. 
The Return to Capital and Business Management. 


eM] 
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PART VI.—THE CONSUMPTION OF WEALTH 
17. Rational Consumption and Standards of Tiving. 
PART VII—PUBLIC FINANCE 
18. Taxation—Ordinary and Extraordinary. 





PART VIII.—REFORM 


19. Communism, Socialism, Anarchism. 
20. Single Tax and Constructive Liberalisia. 

For each of these studies a printed set of relevant 
questions has been prepared. Students registering in 
the course will be expected to send into the Department 
of Extension, from time to time, written answers to 
each of these question sheets. These answers will be 
critically reviewed at the Department, and returned to 
the writers with comments and suggestions. If papers 
on each study are sent in once a week, the course may 
thus be completed within five months. The date of 
commencement and the rate of sending in papers are, 
however, quite elastic, to meet the convenience of the 
student. It is suggested, however, that more benefit is 
likely to accrue to the student if returns are made reg- 
ularly and continuously. On satisfactory completion 
of the course a certificate of recognition will be for- 
warded to the student from the Department of Exten- 
sion. (This certificate is not valid, however, as a credit 
on the regular University curriculum). 

The course is open to anyone living within the 
Province of Alberta. It is intended especially, how- 
ever, for the benefit of members of Trade Unions (par- 
ticularly in mining centres), officers and members of 
U. F. A. locals, young business men and women, and 
school teachers. Where two or more persons register 
from one locality or institution it is suggested that 
they form a local study group, and discuss the topics 
and questions together before sending in their indi- 
vidual papers. In some centres it may prove feasible 
to secure a qualified person in the community to act as 
leader or local tutor to the group. Unquestionably, 
much greater benefit can be derived by the student 
where the stimulus and suggestiveness of joint discus- 
sion can be added to the individual’s own reading. 

The nominal fee of $3.00 charged to each student 
registering covers the cost of a copy of Prof. Carver’s 
‘‘Principles of Political Eeconomy’’ (558 pp.), the 20 
sets of questions, a supply of theme paper, and certifi- 
eate of recognition. All desiring to take the above 
course, should send in at once to the Department of 
Extension, their application, with postal order, and will 
receive text book, instructions and initial questionnaire 
forthwith. —The University Press Bulletin. 





Questions Answered by the Minister 
of Eduration 





Mr. White asked the Government the following 
questions, of which he had given notice, and which 
were answered by the Hon. Mr. Baker: 

1. Does the Department of Education operate a 
bureau through which unemployed teachers can ascer- 
tain schools where teachers are required? 

A. The Department of Education provides teachers 
with lists of vacancies in schools, and supplies School 
Boards with the names of teachers seeking positions. 

Q. 2. How many situations were filled in 1922? 

A. No situations were filled directly by the Depart- 
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ment, as Trustee Boards alone have the authority to 
engage and make agreements with teachers. 

Q. 3. How many situations unfilled to January 31st, 
1923? 

A. All vacancies listed with us up to January 31st, 
1923, were referred to teachers seeking positions. 

Q. 4. Have the Department ever considered the ad- 
visability of utilizing the present Government Employ- 
ment Bureaux for the placing of applicants for teach- 
ing? 

A. No. 


Mr. White asked the Government the following 
question, of which he had given notice, and which was 
answered by the Hon. Mr. Baker: 

Q. 1. In how many eases during the past two years 
have requests been made by the Department of Educa- 
tion to the Attorney General’s Department to act on 
behalf of School Boards when said Boards were being 
sued by teachers? 

A. One. The MacEwan School Trustees, by ’phone, 
requested the Department of Education to have a de- 
fence entered for them, as the time limit for the filing 
of such defence would expire that day and the case 
would be lost on account of default. The Attorney 
General’s Department was requested to enter the for- 
mal defence, and on the same date the Trustees were 
advised that it would be necessary for them to fight 
the action in the courts as the Department of Educa- 
tion did not undertake that work for School Districts. 
The teacher who sued for alleged breach of contract 
did not take charge of the school or go to the district, 
as she was advised in due time that a teacher had been 
appointed. 


Mr. White asked the Government the following 
questions, of which he had given notice, and which 
were answered by the Hon. Mr. Baker: 

Q. 1. How many students entering the Normal 
School during the years 1921-22 and 1922-23, in Grade 
XI. failed in (a) one subject; (b) two or more subjects? 

A. Number who failed in one subject 1921-22, 70; 
number who failed in one subject 1922-23, 119; num- 
ber who failed in two or more subjects 1921-22, 68; 
number who failed in two or more subjects 1922-23, 
121. 

Q. 2. How many (a) and (b) students at Normal 
School were granted Government loans for the years 
1921-22 and 1922-23? 

A. Number of (a) granted Government loans in 
1921-22, 50; number of (a) students granted Govern- 
ment loans in 1922-23, 82; number of (b) students 
granted Government loans in 1921-22, 42; number of 
(b) students granted Government loans in 1922-23, 88. 


Moved by the Hon. Mr. Mitchell, seconded by the 
Hon. Mr. Boyle: 

That an Order of the House do issue for a return 
showing: 

1. What amendments were made to the School 
Grants Act in the years 1919, 1920, 1921, and 1922? 

2. In what cases increases or decreases in the school 
grants were made as a result of such legislation. 

3. To what extent in the total for each year did 
such legislation increase or decrease the amount pay- 
able by the Province under the School Grants Act as 
compared with the amount required had not such in- 
crease or decrease in the grants been made. 


4. In each instance the classes of schools affected 
by such legislation. / 

5. The number of Schools in operation and with 
respect to which grants were paid in each of the above 
years and the total grants paid in said years. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Moved by Mr. White, seconded by Mr. W. G. 
Johnston : 

That an Order of the House do issue for a return 
showing: 

All correspondence dealing with the resignation of 
the Principal of the Edmonton Normal School. 

The motion was agreed to. 





(M. J. G.) 


Children’s Giumur | 





Mother: ‘‘I wouldn’t ery just because Daddy hit his 
finger with a hammer; I should laugh.’’ 
Bobby: ‘‘That’s just what I did.’’ 
* * * * * 


Little Girl: (looking at boy being pushed along by a 
policeman): ‘‘I expect he has been contradicting his 
mother, don’t you, Daddy ?”’ 

* * * * * 


Betty (returning from her first Sunday School) : ‘‘I 
shall never be able to learn that beastly long catechism, 
Mummy. Why don’t they have a kittychism for little 
girls?’’ 

x % * * * 

Mother: ‘‘You must let me take away the candle 
now, Darling. You know there’s always an angel in 
the room to take care of you.”’ 

The Darling: ‘‘Mother, can’t you take the angel and 
leave me the candle?’’ 

* oe * * *% 

Mother: ‘‘What’s the matter, Darling?’’ 

3illy : ‘‘Nothing much, Mother, only I think the tur- 
key I had for dinner could not have been quite dead.”’ 

%* * * * oo 

Daddy: ‘‘ Hello, Reginald! What’s the matter? Les- 
sons wrong again?”’ 

Reginald (sobbing) : ‘‘Yes, Daddy, that sum I asked 
you about last night—How much is a million shil- 
lings?”’ 

Daddy: ‘‘ Well, what about that?’’ 

Reginald: ‘‘Well, you said ‘a devil of a lot’ and— 
its the wrong answer.’’ 

% * * * *% 

Teacher: ‘‘Now, then, my boy, have you proved that 
proposition in Geometry?’’ 

Student: ‘‘ Well, sir, ‘proved’ is a strong word, but I 
can say I have rendered it highly probable.’’ 

%* e * * 7 

Nurse: ‘‘A stork has brought you a little baby bro- 
ther; would you like to see him, Bobby?’’ 

Bobby : ‘‘ Please, I’d rather see the stork.’’ 

* * * *% e 

Auntie: ‘‘And what were your father’s last words, 
dear?’’ 

Niece: ‘‘He didn’t have any, Auntie; Mother was 
with him to the end.’’ 

* % * * * - 


A Seotch lady who prided herself on her baking, had 
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occasion to send a boy an errand. To reward him, she 
gave him one of her oat cakes spread with jam. The 
boy returned a little later, and to the old lady’s sur- 
prise said, ‘‘Thanks very much for the jam, and here’s 
your wee board back.’’ 

* * * * * 


The Rev. M. C. F. Morris, in ‘‘ Yorkshire Reminis- 
cences and Others,’’ records some good answers given 
by children in examinations: 

What is a false god? An idle maid with hands. 

Who was Herod’s son? Herodotus. 

What is a dependent sentence? One that hangs on by 
its clause. 

Who was Esau? A hairy man who wrote fables, and 
sold his copyright for a mess of potash. 

Riz de veau 4 la financiére: The smile of the calf at 
the female banker. 





Editurial 





LOANS TO NORMAL SCHOOL STUDENTS 


N answer to a question by Mr. White, M.L.A., of 

Calgary, the Minister of Education recently stated 
in the House that loans had been made to 661 Normal 
School students. In other words, about two-thirds of 
the teachers training this year at our Normal Schools 
are maintained by the Government. Surely it is time 
for the Government to call a halt. 

This policy was inaugurated by the late Liberal 
Government, and was heralded with loud acclaim as a 
real solution for the teacher shortage problem. There 
can be not the slightest doubt as to the success of this 
measure in supplying a plethora of teachers-in-training. 
But under what circumstances? In the first place 
there will be an over-supply of teachers at the worst 
possible time of the year. As a result, there is inevitably 
a stampede for positions, and a lowering of salaries all 
around. Of course, as a speaker at the Trustees’ Con- 
vention put it, the teachers cut their own salaries. But 
what else is to be expected, if the loans are to be re- 
paid? Indeed, it is difficult to see that this policy was 
conceived for any other purpose than that of reducing 
teachers’ salaries. We have no time to waste arguing 
with people who think that educational efficiency can 
be maintained while salaries decline; but we should 
like to ask what would happen to the legal profession 
if the Government were to subsidize 1000 law students 
annually? There would certainly be a howl that would 
split the welkin. 

In the second place, the effect of the loan policy is 
demoralizing. Many a young person will ‘‘take a 
chance’’ on a loan who is not in the least attracted by 
a teaching career. A year’s maintenance is something 
these days, whether one has any aptitude for teaching 
or not, and there is the further fact that very few of 
these young Normal students have had enough exper- 
ience of business to realize the nature of the obligation 
involved. Many will spend years struggling with the 
debt, and be ruined morally by the dilatory habits ac- 





quired. The whole affair resembles far too closely the 
buying, on the instalment plan, of books that one 
doesn’t want. It looks very much a& if the State, in its 
quest for cheap education, were profiting at the expense 
of certain unsophisticated young persons, and ruining 
the teaching profession as well. 





LEADERSHIP IN EDUCATION 

There is a lot of clap-trap about education being 
talked by many people in our Western cities who ought 
to know better. A good deal of it emanates from poli- 
tical opportunists who care more about being elected, 
or perpetuating themselves in office, than they do about 
education. The merest political tyro knows that a 
public official or representative can always make him- 
self popular by talking about economy and efficiency 
and pulling down the mill-rate. No Anglo-Saxon en- 
joys paying taxes: in fact, most of us loathe it. When, 
therefore, the public hears that an educational budget 
is to be slashed it applauds vociferously, for education 
is not a tangible thing like coal or wheat—it doesn’t 
seem to affect anybody in particular. But if our civic 
representatives would exhibit more of the qualities of 
sane leadership, and worry less about saying the popu- 
lar thing, it might be possible to guide public opinion 
towards a true appreciation of what education means 
for modern society, and of how vitally important it is 
at this time of all times in the world’s history. We 
may not have learned much from the war, but we have 
surely learned this: that we are now in the midst of an 
era of social reconstruction ; that problems have now to 
be faced whose solution will affect profoundly the very 
nature of modern society. Education is the one thing 
we cannot possibly part with if anything else is worth 
while. 

The times are hard: let us grant that. But eduea- 
tion would be just as indispensable if the times were 
twice as hard, and education cost twice as much. It is 
the duty of our educational leaders and administrators 
to make this fact plain to the public. 





SAVING MONEY 


The wisdom of saving money must be apparent to 
every person who gives the subject any thought. There 
is but one certain, safe way to accumulate money, and 
that is to save it. Thus, and thus alone, can the found- 
ation of wealth be firmly laid. Those who earn and 
spend are many. Those who earn and save are the 
select few who gain a competence and place themselves 
in a position to grasp life’s opportunities, by spending 
less than they earn and. saving the surplus. 

In a recent address on ‘‘How to Make Money,’’ a 
famous financial expert said: ‘‘First, we must practice 
more thrift. I don’t say that as a matter of patriotism, 
but as a cold business proposition. I appeal to you to 
save money in order that you may make money, for it 
is the seed.’’ 

If you are interested turn to page 16. 
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Blaming it on Bemocracy 








we invite to consider the case of democracy, 

wounded in the house of her friends. That democ- 
racy might walk safely on earth a great war was 
waged. Searcely had it been won by those true knights, 
Woodrow Wilson, Lloyd George, Clemenceau, Foch, 
and their companions of the council chamber—with the 
aid of a few millions of poilus, Tommies, and dough- 
boys in the trenches—than there arose a mighty ery 
that democracy was no true goddess and that her wor- 
ship led men into all manner of evil. 

A great crowd of savants, near-savants, and would- 
be savants have been having the time of their lives ex- 
posing the defects of democracy. These worthies regu- 
larly rejoice because Mr. Hoover or some less conspicu- 
ous author makes the startling discovery that men are 
born unequal in ability. Unfortunately for the origin- 
ality of the discovery even the Nordic super-savants 
are obliged to admit that the much-belabored Jean 
Jacques Rosseau knew that such inequality existed. 
But of course Rosseau did not know about intelligence 
tests and intelligence quotients, the crimes of the crowd 
mind, or the glories of the Nordie race. It is on the 
authority of these great discoveries that much of the 
modern criticism of democracy relies. We know it is 
unjust to link such valuable work as Everett Dean 
Martin has done in his study of the crowd mind, or as 
the saner sort of psychologists are doing in testing 
mental aptitudes, with Lothrop Stoddard’s romantic 
rationalizations of racial prejudice. His Nordic cult 
is merely a more respectable and less immediately vio- 
lent version of the absurdities of the Ku Klux Klan. 
lor the jargon of children—wizards, giants, and kleag- 
les—he substitutes the jargon of pseudo-science. There 
is no place for the Nordic cult in scientific and con- 
structive thinking about the problems of democracy. 

Even of valuable work in psychology a quite illogi- 
cal and unfair use may be made. It is a bit surprising 
to observe the avidity with which men seize on the 
facts or alleged facts of racial differences, individual 
inequalities, and mob hysteria to justify the present 
economis order—which assuredly is not democratic 
and to explain our social ills. Granted that men are 
unequal in gifts; is that a reason why the strong should 
prey upon the weak? Do inequalities in intelligence 
justify a system in which so great a premium is put, 
not on all kinds of intelligence, but on the possession 
of a talent and taste for acquisition? Moreover, we are 
confronted with the rather obvious fact that under our 
present system of absentee ownership the curve of 
privilege and opportunity by no means conforms to the 
curve of ability as measured by ‘‘army alpha and beta’”’ 
or any modification thereof. Pasquale Terrati, son of 
immigrants from Italy, possessed of an I.Q. of 180, is 
by no means as privileged as Reginald Astorbilt, who 
compensated for an 1.Q. of 80 by his foresight in the 
selection of grandparents. 

If the discovery of human inequality does not justi- 
fy economic autocracy still less does it condemn politi- 
cal democracy. Do wars spring primarily from the 
ignorance of the unenlightened or the brute passions of 
the mob? Was the Great Conflict the work of lesser 
breeds without the law, or of nations with a high per- 
centage of Nordic blood? Did army intelligence tests 
reveal the kind of ability which might have made a 


2 ig HOSE whose hearts ean still be wrung by tragedy 








decent peace? To ask these questions is to emphasize 


the fact that not the ignorance of the simple or even: 


the madness of the mob was the primary cause of our 
calamity, but the cupidity of the strong. If our im- 
perfect democracy proved a poor bulwark against war 
and if mob passion complicated the tasks of the peace- 
makers, it is nevertheless the plain truth that it was 
the worshipers of power, the possessors of privilege, 
the controllers of wealth, who were primarily guilty 
of unloosing upon mankind the forces of destruction. 
They it was who controlled the dissemination of news 
and the education of the masses. Their claim to for- 
giveness for the almost intolerable woes they have 
brought upon mankind is not to be found in derision 
of democracy but in the confession that in the blind- 
ness of their own passion and greed they knew not 
what they did. 

It is well for society to realize that there is no meta- 
physical virtue in the operation of our untrained de- 
moeracy. It will be anything but well for society if a 
realization of that fact should lead to the notion that 
democracy is wholly contemptible and that in its faults 
lie the roots of our ills. While savants and near-savants 
are busy reviling democracy, the diplomats, the pro- 
fiteers, the holders of special privilege and their pack 
of hungry jackals in the press and on the platforms 
are steadily sowing the seeds of new wars and fresh 
disasters—New York Nation. 








Measuring Intelligence 


R. V. HOWARD, M.A., Canmore 








which you considered rather brilliant, to have 

your opponent shake a deprecating head, and 
utter these sinister words, ‘‘Low 1.Q.’’? They might 
not seem so ominous if you did not realize that you 
had been classified as having a low intelligence quo- 
tient, or, in other words, that you were a bit stupid. 
Not stupid in the ordinary, vague sense, but scientifi- 
eally stupid; really, organically, intellectually below 
average. Perhaps, indeed, you have had your I.Q. 
taken. Was it high and did you feel superior, or was 
it iow and how did you feel then? 

It may interest you in either case to know that Mr. 
Walter Lippmann discusses the Intelligence Tests in a 
series of articles in the New Republic, where he at- 
tempts to show that some of the basic assumptions of 
the intelligence testers are erroneous, and that the 
value and purpose of the tests themselves are misun- 
derstood. 

In educational research it is difficult to distinguish 
between real advances in knowledge and technique, 
and those false advances which are later classified as 
fads. It is even more difficult to isolate and retain 
those elements in either which are of practical and 
scientific importance. Intelligence Tests, which, un- 
doubtedly, mark an advance in the science of educa- 
tion, are coming into fashion to such an extent, that, 
among teachers here and there, the term I.Q. is begin- 
ning to have a meaning. Such a discussion as has been 
earried on in the New Republic is very timely. 

In The Revolt Against Civilization, by Lothrop 
Stoddard, the statement is made that ‘‘the average 
mental age of Americans is only about fourteen.’’ This 
assumption is the result of an attempt to correlate the 
scores from the Army Mental Tests with the Stanford- 
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Binet scale. Mr. Lippmann says that this is meaning- 
less and the equivalent of saying that the average men- 
tal age of adults is below the average mental age of 
adults, and even Mr. Terman admits that ‘‘psycholo- 
gists are not entirely agreed as to how this fact should 
be interpreted. 

The standard average mental age of fourteen was 
obtained from the performance of eighty-two Califor- 
nian children in 1913-14. The question at issue is 
whether the group was large enough and typical 
enough. Terman thinks that the subsequent trials are 
sufficient evidence as to the adequacy of the tests, while 
Mr. Lippmann believes that the Army Tests, made on 
100,000 recruits, would be a more reliable standard, 
and points out also that an extension of the time would 
result in a great change in the absolute standing of an 
individual in the Army Tests. 

What does the word ‘‘Intelligence’? mean? We 
know in a rough and ready way, much the same as we 
know what electricity méans, but no one has succeeded 
in defining either of these terms, although we know 
much more about electricity than we do about intelli- 
gence. The intelligence tester, using his common sense 
and ingenuity, produces a series of puzzles, which, he 
guesses, will test certain of the mental qualities of 
which he imagines intelligence to consist. He tries these 
out, and revises and adapts until he produces a stand- 
ard scale. Mr. Lippmann pronounces the process a 
rough and ready attempt to measure something which 
is not understood. Mr. Terman would elaim for the 
seale a certain amount of scientific precision. 

Mr. Lippmann deduces from the high correlation 
between tests, and also from the fact that the results of 
tests made at different periods in a child’s life are 
much the same, the conclusion that they must test some 
real capacity. He suggests,however, that it may be a 
capacity to solve puzzles rather than a capacity to deal 
with the problems of life, or it may be that what is 
measured is an ability to deal with a selected section 
of the problems of life. In any ease he recognizes, in 
the tests, a method of grading in schools. But he also 
points out that a low grading for a child is no excuse 
for the school to say of that child’s failure in life, ‘‘We 
told you so,’’ unless we assume the impotence of educa- 
tion. Under the present system of examinations, the 
child of average ability determines the progress of the 
grade. With a newer method of grading, Mr. Lipp- 
mann feels that both the advanced and the retarded 
child would have a better chance. There is a danger 
on the other hand of a tendency to grade and to forget 
to edueate. 

It is in the implications which the testers draw as 
to social conditions that Mr. Lippmann feels they err 
most. The Terman results show that children in the 
lower social ranks average much lower on the tests 
than those in the upper levels of society. Mr. Terman 
does not argue from this that the child is more intelli- 
gent because of a superior environment, but clings to 
the hereditary side of the argument by asking why, if 
environment is the important element, do children not 
become stupider the longer they are in the lower class 
home. Mr. Lippmann flattens that claim by pointing 
out that the older the lower. class child, that is, the 
longer the child is in contact with school and environ- 
mental influences outside the home, the more he verges 
to the normal. All of which goes to prove that educa- 
tion and the early environment have a greater share in 
making up the intelligence which is tested than the 
psychologists are assuming. 

Mr. Lippmann declares, ‘‘The whole drift of the 





propaganda based on intelligence testing is to treat 
people with low intelligence as congenitally and hop- 
lessly inferior.’’? The intelligence testers, he says, 
‘claim, not only that they are really measuring intelli- 
gence, but that intelligence is innate, hereditary and 
predetermined.’’ It would seem probable that the 
tests measure an unanalyzed mixture of native capa- 
city, acquired habits and stored-up information in 
which environment plays a greater part than Mr. Ter- 
man would admit. As to the rest of claims, the testers 
are assuming more about heredity than present infor- 
mation on the subject would warrant. 

Psychologists are advised by Mr. Lippmann to direst 
their research towards the development of specific 
tests, where they are already making servicable ad- 
vances. The work on general intelligence testing, 
which is in its infaney, should bring to light much more 
information and while, as Mr. Lippmann warns us, the 
available data can hardly bear all the conelusions that 
have been drawn, yet we know that science proceeds by 
making and trying out hypotheses. 

So long as teachers can use the tests sympathetically 
and sceptically we shall have, in them, an educational 
tool. It does not pay, however, to be too dogmatie 
about the intelligence of the gentleman on the other 
side of the argument. 





Che New Examiner 


DR. P. B. BALLARD 





Towards the close of last century a few ardent 

educationists, seeing the need of a scientific study 
of the growing mind, started what was known as the 
child study movement. They made wide and searching 
inquiries, they bombarded home and_ school with ques- 
tionnaires, they collected and collated a multitude of 
facets only a small portion of which will ever be pub- 
lished. It is rumored that in the store rooms of Clark 
University, the university where Dr. Stanley Hall, the 
father of child study, is the presiding genius, there are 
tons and tons of documents awaiting the directive mind 
that will reduce them to order, or, as is more likely, 
the incendiary hand that will reduce them to ashes. 
For to the child study enthusiasts no trouble was too 
great, no item too trivial. They inquired into children’s 
interests, their fears, their lies, their toys, the contents 
of their pockets, and the contents of their minds. No 
fault whatever could be found with the extent of the 
investigations; the quantity of the data was beyond 
reproach; the quality, however, was a little dubious. 
When, moreover, the researchers had got hold of the 
essential facts they did not know what to do with them. 
Nothing happened. No problem was solved, no light 
emerged to guide the teacher in his daily task. 

It thus happened that early in the twentieth century 
child study began to pass into a new phase. It became 
experimental pedagogy. In its new guise it was pur- 
sued with vigor by such men as Thorndike in America, 
3inet in France, Meumann in Germany, Claparéde in 
Switzerland, and Wince in England. It had a number 
of clear and definite aims. It sought to solve certain 
fundamental problems that perplexed the administra- 
tor in his office and the teacher in his class-room. It 
endeavored to find out what should be taught, when it 
should be taught, and how it should be taught. It was 
vastly concerned about the amount of transfer that 


Tr new examiner came into being in this way. 
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took place from one line of mental activity to another 
line of mental activity. It tried to discover which 
branch of study fatigued the student the most, and on 
which day of the week and at which hour of the day 
he could put forth the most strenuous mental effort. 
It tried to find out which was the best way of getting 
a poem by heart; whether it was by studying it as a 
whole or by attacking it line by line. In fact, there 
was no end to the questions raised and the experiments 
projected. But on the whole the results were disap- 
pointing. Not that they were worthless—indeed some 
of them were of great and permanent value—but they 
did not reach that degree of validity which is supposed 
to be attained by the rigid application of scientific 
method. They fell short of complete certitude because 
the methods of evaluating the mental products lacked 
the necessary precision. They failed, in fact, when they 
did fail, because the investigators did not know how to 
examine. They knew how to examine better than the 
old examiner, because they were able to bring into the 
class-room mathematical methods learnt in the psycho- 
logical laboratory. But even these were not sufficiently 
steady or sufficiently precise. Experimental pedagogy 
broke down, not in its pedagogy, but in its mathe- 
maties. 

The consequence was a gradual shifting of interest 
from experiment to measurement. One by one the re- 
searchers abandoned their researches and turned their 
attention towards improving the means of research, 
towards the devising of scales for measuring mental 
processes and mental products. The defection is now 
almost complete; but it is, I need scarcely say, merely 
a temporary defection. Psychologists will return bear- 
ing in their hands a new system of pedagogical mathe- 
matics. 

The transfer of professional interest forces itself on 
our notice when we contrast the earlier with the later 
numbers of journals devoted to the science of educa- 
tion. One of the best of these is the Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, the first number of which appeared 
in January, 1910. Among a large number of articles 
and reviews there was only one reference to problems 
of measurement. The last issue of the same journal 
searecely touches any other problem. It is as difficult 
to find in it a page that does not deal with testing as it 
is difficult to find in the first number a page that does. 

So, whether we like it or not, the new examiner has 
arrived, and it would be well to look carefully at the 
sort of examination he sets. 

The most fundamental feature of the new examina- 
tion is that it is consciously and designedly a measure- 
ment. It is a measurement and not a guess. Nor yet 
an award. The old examiner is said to ‘‘give’’ or 
‘faward’’ marks, as though marks were a sort of prize 
or bounty the value of which depended as much upon 
the generosity of the giver as upon the merit of the re- 
ceiver. The new examiner, with his fine spirit of 
scientific aloofness, would scorn to regard his scores 
and norms as anything but discoveries; they were 
there already, he merely brought them to light. 

To reach the precision of measurement at which the 
new examiner aims a scale is necessary; and a scale 
that is finely graded. Rough scales with large units 
are almost useless. It is idle to measure a field with a 
seaffold-pole, or the works of a watch with a foot-rule. 
And a fine grading of the scale is reflected in the initial 
units—the questions set. While the old examiner sets 
a small number of large questions, the new examiner 
sets a large number of small questions. At a university 
examination about a dozen questions have to be an- 


swered in three hours; at the American Army Alpha 
examination 212 questions had to be answered in less: 
than half an hour. It is clear that the new examiner 
atomizes his test; discarding the single bullet he 
charges his gun with buckshot. 

The mode of marking at which the new examiner 
aims is purely objective; he tries to get a scale which 
will give the same score for the same paper whoever 
the exan.iner may be. The Americans call it making 
the examination fool-proof. A fool-proof test is one 
which prevents the examiner from making a fool of 
himself. It is generally believed that making a fool of 
oneself is a practice peculiar to the examinee: the ex- 
aminer is supposed to be free. But this is because he 
was never found out. Until quite recently nobody 
thought of examining the examiner; but he himself has 
now been weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
His claims to reliability, to say nothing of infallibility, 
ean no longer be maintained. And since marks that 
fluctuate with the caprice or the capacity of the ex- 
aminer have no scientific validity, expedients have been 
found which take away his discretionary power and 
bind him down to a rigid scheme of scoring. To secure 
certitude in the marking, and thus not only disarm all 
suspicion of personal bias but also remove the sting of 
injustice from an adverse verdict, is well worth at- 
tempting, even at some sacrifice. 

Again, the new examiner standardizes his tests be- 
fore he puts them to serious use. At the public exam- 
ination of today the paper set is always absolutely 
fresh. Its contents have been kept a dead secret right 
up to the moment when the ordeal starts. The questions 
never having been used before, the examiner has mere- 
ly a preconceived and unverified notion of their diffi- 
culty and of the kind of response they will evoke. He 
has no means of judging how the candidates compare 
with the total population; no means, or very imperfect 
means, of comparing them with candidates of previous 
years. The examination is isolated and self-contained; 
it fails to relate itself to other examinations or its can- 
didates to other candidates. The new examination, on 
the other hand, stands in a known relation to other 
similar examinations; it is a part of a complex network 
of standard tests. For the new examiner carefully 
tests his tests beforehand; he applies them to children 
in other parts of the country and submits the results 
to statistical analysis; he eliminates questions that are 
demonstrably weak and substitutes others that are 
more cogent; he grades his questions in order that suits 
his purpose; he secures age norms and class norms and 
finds an index of the degree of dispersion; he compares 
his results with those obtained by other standard tests; 
and sometimes he gets out a parallel series of questions 
similar in type and equal in difficulty—a series which 
may, in ease of need, be substituted for the original 
series. And all this can he venture to do because the 
evils of special coaching for the new examination are 
far less serious than the evils of special coaching for 
the old. 

The old examiner bases his verdict on the evidence 
afforded by a single examination; the new examiner is 
rarely satisfied with less than two. He tries first of all 
to discover the native intellectual gifts of the candi- 
date, and then to discover what use has been made of 
those gifts. One branch of the dual examination ap- 
praises the pupil’s mother-wit, the other branch ap- 
praises his book-learning. And if the examiner were 
forced to limit himself to one of these two types of 
tests he would almost invariably choose the former; for 
he has good ground for believing that, for most of the 
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purposes for which public examinations are held, an 
intelligence test is more significant than an attainments 
test. It is more significant because it affords a clearer 
and more conclusive index of what the testee is likely 
to achieve in years to come. It is a promise of the 
future, and not merely an epitome of the past. True, 
the orthodox examination leaves neither of these fac- 
tors out of account; but it fails to distinguish between 
them ; it does not tell us how much of the result is due 
to nature and how much to books, tuition, and oppor- 
tunity. 

Another characteristic of the new examination is 
the small amount of writing demanded of the candi- 
date. He is required to think, and sometimes to think 
furiously, but he is not required to write more than an 
occasional word or symbol. In the group tests of in- 
telligence, so widely used in America, all the pupil has 
to do is to make a mark of some kind on his question 
paper—to underline a word, to encircle a number, or to 
indicate by a cross a selected phrase. And therein it 
stands in violent contrast with the orthodox examina- 
tion, which demands from the candidate a great flow 
of words from the pen. Nearly every examination is 
an examination in English; the answers consist of a 
series of exercises in English composition. And im- 
portant as English composition is as an intellectual dis- 
cipline, as a basis of measurement it is egregiously bad. 
It fails through its very wealth and complexity. It con- 


fuses the examiner by telling him too much, and divert- 
ing his attention to irrelevant merits and irrelevant 
defects. Be that as it may, the new examiner fights 
shy of such complex mental products as an essay or a 
drawing, because he has not yet been able to render 
them amenable to the finer methods of measuring. Pro- 
fessor Thorndike and others have tried to do it, but 
they have tried in vain. 

It is now manifest to the reader that the general 
trend of the new system is to transfer the burden of 
care and thought from the shoulders of the marker of 
the test to the shoulders of the maker of the test. At 
present the maker has much the easier time. The man 
who sets an examination paper will ‘‘ knock it off,, in an 
hour or two, but the man who reads the seripts will 
have to toil over them for days, or, in the ease of a big 
public examination, for weeks and months. And the 
money spent in marking the papers is incomparably 
more than the money spent in setting the test. The 
new tendency is to reverse all this; and so much time 
and thought are devoted to the devising and revising 
and standardizing of the test that the appraisal of the 
results may safely be left to subordinates. The bulk 
of the work is done before the candidate sets pen to 
paper. In fact the motto of the new examiner seems 
to be :—Look after the testing and the marking will 
look after itself. — Times Educational Supplement, 
London, England, December 23, 1922. 
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VAN ALLEN, SIMPSON “6 #9 
CLASS PINS & SMITH ALQUARIA 
BARRISTERS, SOLICITORS, ETC. 
% a t George H. Van Allen, LL.B.; W. E. Simp- 
son, LL.B., S. Bruce Smith, B.A., LL.B., 
Empire Building (corner 101st St. and 
Jasper Ave.) Edmonton. Solicitors for 
If you are thinking of a new | | Alerte Teachers) Alliance, Ine, Thacker 
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Importers of Fine Hand Made Laces EVERYTHING MUSICAL OSTEOPATHIC HEALTH HOME 
and French Lingerie 630 26th AVE. W., CALGARY, ALTA. 
MEDICINE HAT LETHBRIDGE DRS. CHURCH, PLUMMER, AND 
SIEMENS 
10526 Jasper Avenue Quality — Service — Satisfaction GENERAL PRACTICE 
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ISTORY repeats itself. During these days of 
H economic readjustment and financial strain we 

have the old bogey, ‘‘economy in educational 
administration, masquerading under the cloak of 
‘‘efficiency grading of teachers.’’ And as heretofore, no- 
body seems to have any clear-cut ideas or any system 
which will bear close scrutiny or analysis as to how, 
when, and where ‘‘efficiency grading’’ should be put 
into effect. While ‘‘efficiency grading,’’ so called, re- 
mains merely a theory, little can be done by teachers 
or far-seeing educationists to offset this insidious anti- 
salary propaganda, and it is equally difficult to counter 
the logic of the contention (1) that a teacher should be 
paid what he is worth or (2) that two teachers holding 
exactly the same certificate of qualification and of simi- 
lar experience differ greatly in respect to ability and 
effectiveness in ‘the class-room, and therefore are not 
entitled to the same remuneration. But if these argu- 
ments are not answerable it does not necessarily place 
us in the camp of the efficiency graders as we under- 
stand it. Before teachers can endorse ‘‘efficiency 
grading,’’ some concrete scheme as to the basis of es- 
timating the standing of teachers for the purpose of 
grading must be submitted, and all interested in the 
cause of education and the well-being of the profession 
must needs be convinced that ‘‘efficiency grading”’ 
would prove a panacea for perplexities, dispelling the 
difficulties of placing each teacher in the most effective 
sphere of labor and, in its final analysis, of producing 
the greatest good for the greatest number. 

What is ‘‘efficiency grading?’’ the honest inquirer 
might well ask; and an honest interpreter of the argu- 
ments urged in its favor might be pardoned for defin- 
ing it: 

‘Efficiency grading is a theory on which people 
who understand very little indeed of the intricacies 
of educational systems dilate ad infinitum before 
those even less.informed than themselves in order to 
convinee their hearers that it might be possible to 
work out a system or policy which would furnish a 
pretext for paying the majority of teachers less than 
they are now receiving.”’ 

““Murder will out.’’ The writer was present at the 
last Alberta Trustees’ Convention, and a resolution was 
before the convention calling for a general reduction 
of teachers’ salaries. The resolution was evidently too 
crude in its original, naked form so, in order to achieve 
the same end, subtlety was invoked: the resolution was 
robed in the garment of ‘‘efficiency grading of teach- 
ers.’’ ‘‘Fine feathers make fine birds.’’ The suggest- 
ed ‘‘eut’’ looked so much more attractive, even seduc- 
tive, in her ethereal garment that even educated and 
serious, fair-minded trustees were able to admire her 
without blushing. The opinion was expressed that 
there were four gradings: A, B, C, and D, and that the 
teacher should emerge from Normal School indelibly 
branded on his professional person, fore and aft, with 
his insignia of rank—A, B, C, or D. The idea is ‘‘ Just as 
simple as anything;’’ (it always looks so simple to 
place salt on the bird’s tail) and it would be such a 
delightfully easy matter to be able, after the system is 
worked out, to get a type of teacher in any school at a 
salary coincident with the desired mill-rate of the aver- 
age ratepayer. A trustee who admitted he had fathered 
this ‘‘efficiency’’ resolution, in conversation afterwards, 


° 


enthusiastically championed the idea as a means of 
settling once and for all the eternal salary question. 
For instance, a poor school district could employ a 
grade D teacher for say $600; another, better circum- 
stanced, but still poor, might rise to a $700 teacher; 
and wealthy districts might aspire to an $800 teacher, 
or even a grade A teacher at say $900. ‘‘This, mind 
you,’’ said the trustee, ‘‘would only be a commencing 
salary.’’ When asked what guarantee the teachers 
would have that the minimum would not remain 
stationary and be the maximum also; what guarantee 
would there be that after engaging a teacher at the 
minimum, the Board would not do as hundreds of 
others did during the past year—not only refuse to 
raise the minimum but ‘‘fire’’ the teacher and engage 
another at the lower rate—the reply was to this effect : 
‘“‘It will work itself out. Trustees will pay the teacher 
higher salaries if they ‘deliver the goods’.’’ The writer 
saw that it was quite useless to converse further, it led 
nowhere beyond this: a poor school district would be 
able to unload an inefficient teacher on the innocent 
children in financially embarrassed districts at a low 
(very low) salary, and how many trustees have thought 
through the question further than this? We wonder. 

One professional man, a trustee, was very keen on 
the idea. One felt much tempted to ask if two different 
medical men ought to charge different prices for de- 
ciding whether or not a sick (?) man should receive 
the same longed-for prescription. Presumably the more 
efficient doctor could diagnose the complaint the more 
expeditiously and correctly, nevertheless we under- 
stand that sufferers of this kind have not yet demand- 
ed of medical men ‘‘efficieney grading of doctors,”’ 
recognized by a grading of fees for ordinary standard 
service. Again, do not all professions have a flat scale 
of charges for standard or ordinary service rendered 
to clients? There are degrees of proficiency and effi- 
ciency; there may be A, B, C grades of doctors, 
lawyers, dentists, accountants, druggists, civil engin- 
eers, barbers, carpenters, plumbers and _ bricklayers, 
but who does the grading? Not government officials, 
not the public. They grade themselves—he who is 
efficient gets patronage and steady employment. Grade 
D goes to the wall; he either loses his practice or his 
job. This is a law of life, nature’s way of grading man- 
kind. And sooner or later the inefficient teacher will 
be frozen out of the profession or remain at the bottom 
of the tree, and the eapable one will advance in his 
profession, win promotion and seeure the higher salary, 
irrespectively of some official label pinned to his pro- 
fessional coat tails. 

‘*But,’’ says the inquiring trustee, ‘‘I don’t know 
much about the busines of education. Our Board 
might want a really good teacher and is prepared to 
pay the figure. How ean we discriminate between 20 
applicants, and say which teachers are good, which 
average, and which below standard?’’ There must be 
‘“something rotten in the State of Denmark’’ when 
such questions are necessary. If all teachers had been 
supplied with copies of the Inspectors’ reports, a school 
board might demand of any applicant copies of them. 
If the teacher is without experience, the fact that he 
has successfully emerged from the Normal School 
should be a criterion of the fact that he is considered 
by the Department to be sufficiently efficient to be 
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CLASSIFIED 


WANTED—Capable men and women to repre- 
sent the oldest Life Insurance Co. in North 
America and the largest Standard Life Insurance 
in the world. Lowest net premiums and most 
liberal disability clause granted on equal terms 
to men and women. The Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of New York. S. A. G. Barnes, Provincial 
Manager, 207-8 McLeod Bldg., Edmonton, Alta. 
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TRANSIENT and RESIDENTIAL 
Hot and Cold Running Water in all Rooms 
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Low Weekly Rates 

10142 105th Street, Edmonton 
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A. J. HARRISON AND 
HERBERT J. AKITT 
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LADIES’ TAILORING 
Fortunate are the ladies who have their 
Suits made by 

H. FLOWERS, The Tailor. 
The up-to-the-minute Ladies’ Tailor. 
The Cutting and Fitting are all super- 
intended by Mr. Flowers. 
10030 Jasper Ave. Edmonton. 
(Upstairs Quebec Building) 
Phone 6788 








EMERY FLORAL CO. LTD. | 


Edmonton Leading Florists 
Greenhouse and Store 
10241 JASPER AVENUE 


Phone 5868 J 
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10153 103rd Street 
Phone 1711 Edmonton, Alta, 


R. M. NICHOL 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


Style, Fit and Finish Guaranteed 








. DR. WOODCOCK \ 
Leading Specialist in 
EYE, EAR, NOSE AND THROAT 
Eyes scientifically examined and glasses 
fitted. Special attention to nose and ton- 
sil surgery. 


UNION BANK BUILDING 
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CPTICIANS 
O21? JASPER AVE. 


EDMONTON 








Hours 9 to 6, and by Appointmént 
Phone 2789 - 31555 


T. SATCHWELL 


Reg. 
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Eyes Examined Glasses Fitted 
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9965 Jasper Avenue 
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SECRETARIES OF LOCALS 








When forwarding fees to head- 
quarters or when remitting 
your subscription to this Maga- 
zine, 


| 
| 
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There is no better way to send 
money —in large or small 
amnounts — by mail. If lost or 
stolen, your money refunded or 
a new order issued free of 
charge. : 
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Literature, Limited 


Will put a Gramophone 
in every school 
without cost 


and a little service rendered by 
yourself and the pupils in your 
spare time will help us do it. 
We can assure you that the 
ratepayers will appreciate your 
efforts, too. Other equipment 
can be obtained in the same 
way. It will pay you to write 
our nearest office for partic- 
ulars. 


Literature, Limited 
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placed in complete charge of a class-room. Interim 
certificates are not supposed to be made permanent un- 
less the holder has given evidence of rendering stand- 
ard service at least, and it is a caution signal for any 
board to observe if a teacher has held an interim cer- 
tificate for more than a year. Again, if a board finds a 
long blank in the record of service given by the appli- 
cant, one of two things must be apparent: either that 
the applicant has been absent from the work of teach- 
ing or he is anxious to cover up his record for the 
period. In addition to this, the appointment of a 
teacher is surely of sufficient importance to warrant 
the expenditure of a little time in communicating with 
the Department of Education or previous employers of 
the applicant by letter, wire, or telephone, in order to 
obtain a report on the record of a likely appointee. 
Trustees of average intelligence can find plenty of in- 
dieators of a teacher’s record, standing and efficiency, 
indicators every bit as accurate as any label attached 
to his record by officials. The expenditure of a little 
time by some specialist in drawing up a model applica- 
tion form or a document giving pointers to trustees in 
estimating the material making application for a posi- 
tion would solve this difficulty more effectively than by 
any so-called ‘‘efficiency grading’’ system, and it would 
gobble up this red herring drawn across the trail of 
those whose desire is first, last, and all the time, to seek 
avenues of escape from offering decent remuneration 
for the responsible work of the teacher. 

Mr. Average Rural Trustee! Once you have secur- 
ed an ‘‘efficiency grading’’ system, what guarantee 
have we that you will accept at its face value the ex- 
pert’s estimate of the teacher: what assurance can you 
give that it might not be a disadvantage to a teacher to 
be classed as Grade A; how many Grade A teachers 
would find themselves out of a job because your rate- 
payers consider a Grade A teacher would be too ex- 
pensive, and you must needs seek a Class D teacher? 
These are really serious questions, and all far-sighted 
educationists and teachers, especially, must clearly un- 
derstand that an ‘‘efficiency grading system,’’ even if 
based on sound, just and practicable standards (and 
we doubt if such can ever be found) would be inimical 
to the teachers’ economic wellfare: it would serve, not 
as a lever to raise the salary of the efficient teacher, but 
more as a load to drag down the average salary of the 
members of the profession. 

Furthermore, it is no secret that in centres where 
efficiency grading is in actual operation there is great 
dissatisfaction, and whole staffs are unsettled, ham- 
pered and suspicious; whatever confidence and co- 
operation previously existed have been dissipated, giv- 
ing place to hostility on the one hand and enmity and 
sense of injustice on the other. 

Rural school trustees may feel need of some indica- 
tion of a teacher’s efficiency and standing, but every 
need felt by trustees for information concerning a new 
teacher can be multiplied threefold by the teachers’ 
need of information concerning prospective schools. 
There is indeed a crying need for a bureau of informa- 
tion open to teachers, giving particulars such as the 
following: 

(1) Number of pupils. 

(2) Number of grades. 

(3) Facilities for boarding the teacher; the distance 
of boarding house from school, facilities for privacy 
and study; sanitary conditions in the home, ete. 

(4) General attitude of ratepayers towards the 
teacher and the school—to what extent trustees and 
parents interfere in matters between the teacher and 


scholars—have the trustees a good record for standing 
back of the teacher? 


(5) Is the school district a hot-bed of quarrels, or 


an abode of peace? 

(6) Changes of teachers—frequent or otherwise. 

(7) Periods during which school has operated dur- 
ing each of, say, the preceding 5 years. 

(8) Record of salary paid. 

Pass the ‘‘efficiency grading’’ idea around. Let 
trustees submit to it, as well as teachers, and then that 
utopian era may not be so far distant; but foist it on 
one party to the bargain only and the result will be 
bitterness, misunderstanding, and strife. 





Che Fifteen-Hundred Club 


ANY queries have reached us with reference to 
M the article written by Mr. G. D. Misener, which 

appeared in the December number of the Maga- 
zine, advocating the formation of a 2000 insurance 
club. We publish for the further information of our 
readers the leaflet issued by the 1500 elub of the Ed- 
monton District. In this club appear the names of 
many leading citizens of Edmonton and district, in- 
cluding some of the University staff. 

OBJECTS OF THE 1500 CLUB OF EDMONTON DISTRICT 


1. To give to its members the benefit of life insur- 
ance at the lowest possible cost to them by a minimum 
expense of management. 


WHO MAY BECOME MEMBERS 


2. Any person, male or female, in good health, not 
over 50 years or under 18 years of age, by making ap- 
plication for membership on the printed application 
forms of the society and sending same to the office of 
the society, together with the application fee of $5.00 
and $1.00 for the first assessment, a total of $6.00. 

All applications will be dealt with by the officers in 
the order they are received and passed upon by them 
without medicai examination, except in cases where 
they consider a medical examination advisable; then 
applicant is requested to be medically examined and 
report of same handed to the officers of the Society. 


MEMBERSHIP 


3. Is limited to 1500. Applications will be num- 
bered as received at the office of the Society. The first 
1500 will become members, subject to approval of the 
officers. Applications received after 1500 limit has been 
reached will be placed on a waiting list and moved up 
as vacancies occur either from death or non-payment 
of dues or assessments. Notice of such vacaney occur- 
ring will be mailed immediately to the next applicant 
in order on the waiting list. 





THE ANNUAL DUES 


4, $2.00 per member per year, payable March Ist of 

each year. 
ASSESSMENTS 

5. The assessment shall be $1.00 for the death of 
any member in good standing. Notice of each asses- 
ment will be mailed to each member and same must be 
paid to the Seeretary-Treasurer within 30 days of such 
notice. 

BENEFITS 

6. Upon the death of any member in good standing 
their beneficiary shal! be entitled to receive from the 
Society $1.00 from each member in good standing on 
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MADE IN CANADA 
are the standard School colors; they are of unrivalled quality, and in enamelled 


metal boxes of superior design. 


BOX No. 8 contains eight semi-moist pans, viz., Carmine, Gamboge, Ultramarine, 
Orange, Standard Green, Violet No. 2, Warm Sepia and Charcoal Grey, with one 
No. 7 Camel’s Hair Brush. Price 50 cents, postpaid. 


-BOX No. 3A contains four dry cakes, viz., Ultramarine Blue, Carmine Red, Mineral 
Yellow, Black and No. 7 Camel’s Hair Brush. Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


To introduce the above two boxes, one of each, and a box of PRANG CRAYONEX 
DRAWING CRAYONS mailed on receipt of one dollar. 


Ask for descriptive Catalogue of Crayons and Water Colors. 


Write A. J. McCRAE, Agent 


ight Colors. 23 SCOTT STREET TORONTO 

















Sole Makers: AMERICAN CRAYON CO., Sandusky, Ohio 
































| JONES & CROSS 
ARE AGENTS FOR Pimans 


| STARR, McLAGAN, MELOTONE AND 
| SOLOIST PHONOGRAPHS 





WILLIAMS NEW SCALE 
| SHERLOCK MANNING, ENNIS, 
DOHERTY and WORMWITH After 85 years as the UNIVERSAL SYSTEM, 


PIANOS has again proved itself SUPREME IN OPEN 
GULBRANSEN PLAYER PIANOS COMPETITION by establishing NEW 
| STAR-GENNETT WORLD’S RECORDS at speeds of 200, 220, 240 
| AND and 280 words per minute. 

| APEX RECORDS 7c. ISAAC PITMAN is THE SYSTEM 





Q.R.S. MUSIC ROLLS 








| 
| CASH OR TERMS—REASONABLE PRICES 


JONES & CROSS SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LIMITED 


LIMITED 70 BOND STREET, TORONTO, ONT. 
| And at London, Bath, Melbourne and New York 
10014 101st Street, Edmonton Wholesale Canadian Agents: The Commercial Text- 

Next to Journal Bldg. Phone 4746 Book Co. and The Copp, Clark Co., Ltd. 
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the records of the Society on the date of the death of 
the member. 

When membership is full strength a beneficiary 
would receive $1500.00. 


TIME OF PAYMENT OF BENEFITS 


7. Is immediately upon satisfactory proof of death 
being received by the Society. 

The funds for prompt payment are always available 
as one assessment from each member in good standing 
is on deposit to the credit of the beneficiary fund to be 
immediately used upon receipt of satisfactory proof of 
death of any member. 

APPLICATIONS REJECTED 

8. In case any application is declined by the officers 

all fees paid on same will be returned to the applicant. 
WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED 

A 100 club formed 11 years ago has now 1500 mem- 
bers, a waiting list of over 500, and an accumulated 
surplus of $7,218.07. 

THEIR RECORDS SHOW 


The highest assessment for $1,500.00 insurance per 
year was $11.00 per member per year. The lowest cost 
per member in any one year was $4.00 for the year. 

By careful management and loyal co-operation it is 
possible for the members to enjoy the protection of life 
insurance for a very low rate with absolute safety. 





Enlightened selfishness is so vast an improvement 
over the other kind, that it deserves respectful recog- 
nition. But, after all, enlightenment tacked on selfish- 
ness is only a pair of spectacles that can but slightly 
improve hopelessly blurred and short vision. If the 
world wants to see any farther than just in front of its 
toes, it needs better vision than that. Enlightenment 
and selfishness can’t go far together. They don’t match. 
“The Ctreet Called Straight”’ is straight and wide, but 
it isn’t straight enough and wide enough for those two. 
Yet, down that street the world must go, sooner or 
later, for it is the only thoroughfare that leads any- 
where except to swamps and deserts. There is one 
chart for it and its name is Enlightened Unselfishness. 





Mayistri Neque Servi 





We followed the great Alexander; 
We trudged in Napoleon’s wake; 
We fought for the fame of Lysander; 
We suffered for Prinee Charlie’s sake: 
And we? Are the man from all time— 
The men who have suffered and bled: 
From where? From the sands of each clime— 
We are the men who are led 


We toiled at the oar for proud Rome; 
We sponged and we slew for Grenville; 
We harried the Armada home; 
We singed the King’s beard at Seville: 
And we? Are the man from all time— 
The men who have suffered and bled: 
From where? From the sands of each clime— 
We are the men who are led. 


Of conscripts by millions we take, 
The Right or the Wrong to defend; 
An empire we build or we break; 
Each side from our strength we will lend: 
And we? Are the man from all time— 
The men who have suffered and bled: 
From where? From the sands of each clime— 
We are the men who are led. 


An outnumbered army of heroes— 
Or fools,—had it better be said? 
Our millions are counted as zeros; 
We’re only the men who are led. 
3ut if we should e’er trust each other, 
We’d stamp on the bridge of our shame. 
We’re rebels—but ne’er act together; 
We hate, but obey just the same. 
—Contributed. 





LARUE SMITH, M.A., Edmonton 


A Cwn-Chousand Club for Alberta Crachers 





NOWING that Mr. G. D. Misener has played a 

very important part in the history of the Alliance, 

and that he is keenly interested in the success of 
the Alliance, it was with a great deal of interest that 
I commenced to read his article on ‘‘A Two Thousand 
Club for Alberta Teachers.’’ When he quoted the cost 
I beeame still more interested. However, the phrase, 
“‘you must die to win,’’ arrested my attention and I 
proceeded to work out the cost of paying off the 
‘“winners.’” 

Since the average reached is not over sixty-five 
years, let us take that as the age by which all members 
who join now would have died. If the club started with 
a membership of one thousand at an average of twenty- 
five, then during the next forty years it would need to 
receive and distribute one thousand times one thousand 
dollars, or one million dollars. During the forty years, 
the average demand would be for $25,000 each year, or 
$25.00 per member; or if you extend the limit to three 
score years and ten, the average yearly demand on the 


members would be $22.23. You will note that this 
allows for no office expense of any kind. 

As Mr. Misener says, the death rate is low at the 
beginning of the club, for five or ten years, but let us 
not forget that as the members get older the death rate 
will become higher. Of course when a member dies 
his place in the club would be given to another person 
who would be younger than the deceased, usually, and 
in this way there would be a tendency to keep the 
average age down. Yet not even this will prevent each 
member from becoming a year older each year. The 
aggregate age of the members will increase, then, by 
one thousand years during each year. This process 
will continue until or unless, the sum of the ages of 
those who die in a year exceeds the sum of the ages 
of the new members by one thousand years. If the 
average age of new members be twenty years, and if 
sixty years be the average at which the members die, 
then for each death the aggregate age of the club 
members would be decreased forty: years, and accord- 
ingly, since 25 times 40 equals 1000, there would need 
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TEACHERS! 
plo 


We have a Com- 
plete List of 
G. REEVES, Photographer 


Pictures for Schools | 


““Old Masters,’’ 


Bird and Animal Studies 


Nursery Rhymes 


Special Discounts to Teachers on all our 


Photographs and Frames 


10348 Jasper Avenue 
(2 doors west of Thompson’s—upstairs) 


























QUEEN'S 
SUMMER 





At Kingston, Ontario 
July 4th to August 14, 1923 


Last fall, thirty-four Canadian teachers re- 
ceived their B.A. degree through the facilities 
of Queen’s Summer School and Extra-Mural 
Courses. The summer session offers an oppor- 
tunity to teachers for higher qualifications. 
Both Pass and Honor Courses are offered. 

Write to Mr. George Cromie, Commercial 
High School, Calgary, for a copy of the Queen’s 
Summer School Students’ Bulletin, and read 
the students’ opinion of the work. 

Fifty-two Alberta teachers took extra-mural 
courses from Queen’s University during the 
winter. 

Register before April 20th, and commence 
extra-mural work May Ist. 
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Province of Alberta 


The 
Motor Vehicle 
Act 


The administration of the Motor Vehicle Act 
is under the direction of the Hon. Herbert 
Greenfield, Provincial Secretary of the Pro- 
vinee of Alberta. The registration fees are as 
follows :— 


FEE FOR REGISTRATION 


$5.00 in the case of a Motor Cycle, and for any 
other motor vehicle according to the length 
of the wheel-base in inches as follows: 


LENGTH OF WHEELBASE IN INCHES 


For motor vehicles not exceeding 100 inches........ $15.00 
Exceeding 100 ins. but not exceeding 105 ins...._. $17.50 
Exceeding 105 ins. but not exceeding 110 ins....... $20.00 
Exceeding 110 ins. but not exceeding 115 ins....... $22.50 
Exceeding 115 ins. but not exceeding 120 ins....... $25.00 
Exceeding 120 ins. but not exceeding 125 ins....... $27.50 
Exceeding 125 ins. but not exceeding 130 ins....... $30.00 
Exceeding 130 ins. but not exceeding 135 ins....... $32.50 
For every motor vehicle exceeding 135 inches......$35.00 

(The above fees include cost of one set of number 
plates). 


NOTE: By wheel-base is meant the length in inches 
from centre to centre of front and rear hubs. 


License plates may be obtained from the de- 
partmental offices at Calgary and Lethbridge, 
the Clerk of the Court at Medicine Hat, and the 
Legislative Buildings, Edmonton. 

HERBERT GREENFIELD, 


Provincial Secretary. 
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to be twenty-five deaths per year to keep the aggregate 
age of the club members stationary. That means that 
under the most favorable circumstances you must ex- 
pect the death claims or assessments to increase in 
numbers each year until they number twenty-five at 
least. 

Would you, or anyone else, advise a person of 
twenty or twenty-five years of age to pay twenty-five 
dollars per year for life for a one thousand dollar life 
insurance policy payable at death, and having no sur- 
render value? As your rates go up the young people 
will be more reluctant to join, and then will refuse 
when the rates come anywhere near the ordinary life 


rate at their age. Now you may as well quit at once 
when you reach this stage, as it will be impossible to . 
keep faith with those who remain. There will be fewer 
to pay each assessment, but when the members. hear 
that you are unable to pay the full one thousand dollars 
at a death they will stop paying assessments, and pro- 
bably will join the Ku Klux Klan and get the addresses 
of the original organizers. 

I sincerely hope that the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance 
will never allow its name or prestige to be associated 
or used in any way with a club of this nature, as the 
club is bound to fail, and in its failure would bring 
discredit to the Allianee. 





] Questionnaires on the New Course of Studies for Public Schools 





HE New Course of Studies for Public Schools has been placed in the hands of the teachers for a ‘‘try-out’’ of 
one year. It is the desire of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance to obtain the views of the teaching body of the 
Province upon the New Course. To that end, the Alliance is issuing from time to time questionnaires to stim- 


ulate and give uniform discussion and consideration to the various points that have arisen in the actual application 
of the Course. . 

Each questionnaire has been prepared on behalf of the Alliance by a committee of teachers generally recognized 
as being specially equipped and qualified for the particular task. At the same time it is not the intention of the 
Alliance to cireumscribe the discussion—far from it. While any and all criticisms that the teachers may offer are 
desired, Locals are asked to give consideration and replies to the questions asked, if no more, and each Local is 
urged to hold frequent meetings with all teachers in the district present if possible, to formulate replies to the 
questions asked at least, and to mail immediately to the General Secretary-Treasurer. 

When all replies have been received it is the purpose of the Alliance to appoint a committee representative of 
the teachers of the whole Province—city, town, village, rural—to crystallize these reports into,one which will repre- 
sent the majority opinion of the teaching body of the Province. This report will be placed in the hands of duly 
appointed representatives of the A.T.A. to present to the Department of Education the views of the teachers of 





Alberta, when the New Course of Studies for Public Schools is under final revision. 


Replies to the questions will be most useful if reasons for opinions are submitted wherever possible. 
facts and figures taken from class-room experience are criteria of first importance. 


Actual 
Policies followed by school 


systems elsewhere, together with degree of success and opinions of recognized leading educators specializing in the 


particular field, also constitute evidence of weight. 


The consideration of this course of study is the most serious purely professional question that has been pre- 
sented to the teachers of any province, and it is confidently anticipated that Alberta teachers will react with energy 
and enthusiasm to this obligation. Members attending Local meetings are urged to bring with them their copy of 
the A.T.A. Magazine which contains the questionnaire: intelligent discussion will be greatly facilitated thereby. 


Joun W. Barnett, General Secretary-Treasurer. 








QUESTIONNAIRE ON CITIZENSHIP 


The Department of Education, in authorizing a 
course in Citizenship, has assumed that desirable citi- 
zenship qualities may be and should be developed in 
the school. The course has been carefully written with 
a view to indicating the particular objectives to be 
attained, the material to be used, the types of organi- 
zation to be created, and the methods by which the 
teacher can utilize all these agencies in achieving the 
desired aims. It is a well established principle today 
that subjective evaluations of character or progress in 
the formation of character are practically valueless, 
inasmuch as no two individuals will agree as to the 
rating to be assigned. For some years, therefore, there 
have been attempts made to analyze the characteristics 
of desirable citizenship, whether on the part of the 


juvenile or the adult population, and to make such a 
description in terms of desirable or undesirable habits 
and tendencies. These individual traits are more 
directly measurable and are factors on which a very 
considerable agreement can be obtained. The most ex- 
plicit and the most complete statement of the desirable 
and undesirable responses of school children is to be 
found in the Upton-Chassell Seales, published by 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York. 
The committee has been granted permission to publish 
these scales, but because of their length it has not been 
deemed advisable to do so at present. If there be a 
demand on the part of the teachers for such publica- 
tion, then steps can be taken in this direction. There 
are eight separate scales, indicated by the letters A, B, 
C, ete. The authors state in their most recent article 
that: ‘‘Ratings on two seales are found to give prac- 
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CHOOLROOM air, which is continually pervaded with 
germ-laden dust, is a serious handicap to the health and 
efficiency of both pupils and teachers. 


In schools where the floors are periodically treated with Im- 
perial Floor Dressing, there is no such dust problem, because 
the dust is held to the floor where it is easily and completely 
swept up. 


Imperial Floor Dressing is an odorless, germicidal preservative 
of wood floors. One gallon will treat about 400 square feet or 
more of floor space and a single application lasts for weeks. 


Our salesman will gladly furnish you with full information 
regarding Imperial Floor Dressing and the handy Imperial 
Floor Oiler. Write our nearest office. 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 





IMPERIAL IOCO LIQUID GLOSS— 


Cleans and polishes desks, chairs, furniture and all 
finished surfaces. Unexcelled for linoleum floors. 
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tically as reliable results as ratings on a larger number 
of the seales.’’ This committee has no hesitation in 
recommending that teachers should procure copies of 
two or more of the scales for use in their school rooms. 
The following are some examples of the types of habits 
and attitudes listed for measurement : 

1. Does not run in the halls. A. 

2. Laughs and talks quietly. A. 

3. Is quiet and orderly when the teacher is not in 
the room. A. 

4. Does not sulk or answer back when reproved. B. 

5. Responds instantly to signals. B. 

6. Is free from coarseness in speech or manner. D. 

7. Spends in sleep, in a well ventilated room, the 
number of hours prescribed for one of his age. E. 

8. Defends absent persons who are unjustly attack- 
ed. F. 

9. Tries to do his best when the task is disagreeable 
and praise is not forthcoming. G. 

10. Hands work in on time, including home assign- 
ments. H. 

[Seale A and Directions for use will be found be- 
low.—Editor. | 

With reference to the Alberta Course of Studies, 
the following suggestions are offered: 

1. Using the characteristics noted above as exam- 
ples, make a list of what you consider to be the chief 
forms of behaviour of children which are indicative of 
desirable citizenship. 

2. Which of the character traits in your list are 
more readily developed in the class room, and which 
are solely developed through the activities of the play- 
ground or at home? 

3. Are there any characteristics indicated in your 
list as desirable for which the Alberta Course makes 
no provision? 

4. Children often bring undesirable habits and at- 
titudes with them from other environments. List some 
of these and indicate which the school may inhibit. 

5. State as concisely as you can the minimum 
amount of citizenship knowledge which, in your opin- 
ion, pupils should have at the completion of the ele- 
mentary school course. 

6. How many of the pupils belong to some sports 
organization, young people’s club, Junior U.F.A., or 
church organization? 

It is suggested that a careful study of these ques- 
tions supplemented by an examination of other and 
comparable outlines may be undertaken by various 
groups of teachers. It is recommended that certain 
groups of teachers who are in close contact should un- 
dertake a careful study of citizenship measurement 
with a view to testing the Upton-Chassell Scales or 
adapting them to the use of Alberta schools. 

The following analysis of character traits may be 
suggestive : 

1. Tuxis Boys’ Questionnaire. 

2. Davenport: ‘‘Trait Book’’— Eugenics Office, 
Washington, U.S.A. 

3. The Rugg Rating Seale. University of Chicago 
Bookstore, 5802 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. ' 

4. The Systematic Observation of the Personality.’’ 
Dr. F. L. Wells. Reference—Journal of Educational 
Psychology, July, 1914. 


UPTON-CHASSELL ‘‘SCALE A’’ 


[This Scale is printed with the permission of the publishers of the 
Teachers’ College Record, of Columbia University, New York.—Editor. ] 


DIRECTIONS FOR MARKING THE SCALES 
The numbers 0, 1, 2, and 3 appearing in the columns 
at the left of each item on the scale (see Seale A) are 


to be interpreted as follows: 

0 indicates almost complete absence of the habit or 
attitude in question; 

1 indicates below average attainment ; 

2 indicates above average attainment; 

3 indicates practically perfect attainment. 

In the case of each item underline the number which 
represents the child’s present degree of attainment in 
the given habit or attitude. After marking the twenty- 
four items in this way, proceed further as follows: 

(1) Add the underlined numbers opposite the first 
five items (separated from the remainder of the scale 
by a line extending,across the column), and enter this 
sum in the space provided after the multiplier 3 in the 
margin at the left. Perform the multiplication indi- 
cated, and enter the result in the space provided. 


In the specimen marking of Scale A, given here, 
the sum of the five underlined items in the first part is 
8, which is to be multiplied by 3, thus giving 24 as the 
score on the first part of Seale A. 


N.B. [The scoring numbers to the left of the items 
are here printed in blackface instead of being under- 
lined.—Editor. ] 


(2) Add the underlined numbers opposite the 
eleven items in the second part of the scale, enter the 
sum in the space after the multiplier 5, perform the 
multiplication indicated, and enter the result. 


In the specimen marking of Seale A, the sum of the 
eleven underlined items in the second part is 16, which 
is to be multiplied by 5, thus giving 80 as the score on 
the second part of Seale A. 


(3) Add the underlined numbers opposite the 
eight items in the third part of the scale, enter this sum 
in the space after the multiplier 7, perform the multi- 
plication indicated, and enter the result. 

In the specimen marking of Seale A the sum of the 


1 eight underlined items in the third part is 13, which is 


to be multiplied by 7, thus giving 91 as the score on the 
third part of Seale A. 


(4) Add the scores on the three parts of the scale, 
and enter the total score’ at the top of the page, after 
the words Score in Points. The maximum score, pos- 
sible only in ease an individual should be considered of 
sufficiently perfect attainment for a credit of 3 to be 
assigned to each item, is 378 points. 

In the specimen marking of Seale A the addition of 
91 plus 80 plus 24 gives 195 as the total score, or the 
score in points. 


(5) By reference to the table, find the value of this 
score in points expressed as a per cent. of 378 (the 
maximum score possible), and enter this figure after 
the words Score in Per Cent., in the space provided at 
the top of the page. 


According to the table the score of 195 on Seale A 
is equal to 52 per cent. of 378, the maximum score pos- 
sible. Thus 52 is entered as the score in per cent. 


Allowing two or three days to elapse, if possible, 
after marking the pupil on the one scale, proceed simi- 
larly with a second seale. To combine the two ratings, 
add the scores in the per cent. on the two scales, and 
divide the sum by 2. Enter the result on the line be- 
low. the words Average Score in Per Cent., in the space 
provided at the top of the page. 


In the illustration the same child made a score in 
per cent. of 54 on Seale B, thus giving 53 as the average 
score in per cent. on the two scales. 
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SCALE A 


Average Score in Per Cent. 
on Seales A & B, 53. 


Seore in Points, 195. 
Seore in Per Cent., 52. 


Name, Otto Hurrey. Age, 9 yrs. 10 mos. Sex. Boy 
School, West Side. Grade, III. 


- Pupil marked by C. F. C. Date, March 5, 1919 








a 0 1 2 3 Puts on or takes off gymnasium shoes 
2 in three minutes or less (1) 
= 0 1 2 8 Does not run in the halls. (2) 
50 1 2 3 Keeps desk, table and locker in good 
© order. (4) 
— 0 1 2 8 Laughs and talks quietly. (4) 
ce 0 1 2 3 Is unassuming. (5) 
0 1 2 3 Makes a straightforward recitation. 
(5) 
0 1 2 4 Does not interrupt others needlessly. 
(6) 
0 1 2 8 Is quiet and orderly when the teacher 
is not in the room. (6) 
0 1 2 3 Is economical in the expenditure of 


money for lunch and other personal 
necessities, and refrains from extrava- 
gances. (6) 

0 1 2 8 Carries out directions of school and 
family physician. (6) 

0 1 2 8 Sees the amusing side of a bad situa- 
tion. (6) 

0 1 2 83 Considers carefully the bearings of re- 
plies and suggestions made in answer 
to questions and problems. (6) 

0 1 2 3 Is attentive when someone else is talk- 
ing, whether it be another pupil, a vis- 
itor or a speaker in a public place. (7) 

0 1 2 3 Is pleasant in a difficult situation, as, 
for instance, when someone else is 
cross. (7) 

0 1 2 3 Does not let another pupil make 
wrong use of his work, such as copy- 
ing from his examination or home- 
work papers. (7) 

0 1 2 3 Expresses a preference when he can 
support it with valid reasons, especial- 
ly when some issue is at stake. (7) 

0 1 2 3 Engages in free experimentation with 
a useful purpose in mind. (7) 

0 1 2 8 Gives time and money to worthy 
causes . (8) 

0 1 2 3 Thinks, chooses, and acts indepen- 

dently; but realizes when help from 

other sources is desirable. (8) 

0 1 2 $8 Has a high standard of workmanship 

and tries to measure up to it. (8) 

Approaches difficult tasks resolutely. 

(8) 

0 1 2 3 Respects those in authority, including 

parents and teachers, and is faithful 

to them. (9) 

0 1 2 3 Gives up his own preferences when 
they interfere with the good of the 
group. (9) 

0 1 2 3 Appreciates the priceless value of per- 
sonality and tries to give opportunities 
for its highest attainment in others. 
(10) 

QUESTIONNAIRE ON HISTORY 
GRADES IIT.—VI. 

1. What should be the aim of teaching history in 

these grades? Is it to give information? Is it to 

“train the memory’’? Is it to ‘‘develop the judg- 


5 by 16 equals 80 





7 by 13 equals 91 
oOo 
4 
bo 
ow 


ment’’ of the child? What does’ the author state as his 
aim in writing the course? {is his position sound? Is 
any such general training possible? 

2. Should a child be given dates in the early years? 
Why? 

2a. What does 1877 mean to a child in Grade III.? 
Grade IV.? Grade VI.? When would yuu introduce 
dates? Would you give those for recent events before 
you gave those for remote events; e.g., 1867 before 
1791 in Canadian History; or 1899 A.D. or 1066 A.D. 
before 55 B.C.? 

3. When does a child understand the meaning of: 
A Century? ‘‘Reign’’? A Revolution? An Invasion? 
Conquest? Civil War? 

4. What answers do your pupils give to the follow- 
ing questions: 

(1) Charles I. was beheaded in 1649. Was this 
‘before your grandfather was born? 
(2) Julius Caesar came to England in 55 B.C. 
Was this as long ago as the coming of Jacques 
Cartier to America in 1534? Could Cartier have 
known Julius Caesar? 
(3) The Spanish Armada was defeated in 1588. 
William of Orange became King of England a 
century later. Would many people remember 
both events? 
Ete., ete. 
(4) Cartier came to Canada in 1534. Champlain 
came in 1603. Could Champlain have talked to 
Cartier about Canada? 

GRADES VII. AND VIII. 

1. (a) Does the prescribed course for Grades I. to 
VI. provide an adequate preparation for the more for- 
mal study of history in Grades VII. and VIII.? 

(b) If it does not, what further content would you 
add to the course in Grades I. to VI.? 

2. (a), Should the course in history in the elemen- 
tary schools provide for a general survey of the whole 
field of British or Canadian history? Why or why not? 

(b) What does the present course attempt? 

(c) What is the current practice in this connection 
in the other provinces? In England? In the United 
States? 

3. (a) Is it necessary or desirable that history be 
taught in the elementary school so as to show chrono- 
logical sequences? Causal relationship? Give reasons. 

(b) Do many pupils in the elementary school realize 
sequence in history in any other way than that one 
topic comes in a later chapter in the text or is dis- 
cussed later in the class? 

4. (a) Are the topics prescribed those which are 
most likely to develop in the student a desire to con- 
tinue the study of history in the later years? 

(b) Have you observed pupils reading other his- 
tories or stories covering the topics prescribed ? 

(c) Does the prescribed course encourage reference 
to other important epochs or events in British history 
than those which are specifically included in the work 
detailed for Grades VII. and VIII.; e.g., Magna Charta, 
Parliament of Edward I., The Reformation, The Re- 
naissanee, ete.? 

(d) Assuming that the content is satisfactory, is the 
organization of the material the best possible one? 

(e) Are the topies in Grades VII. and VIII. being 
treated in sufficient detail? 

(f) Is the topical treatment of history being follow- 
ed in any other province? In any other country? 

5. Are there any omissions of facts from the Grade 
VII. and VIII. courses which it is advisable that the 
pupils at that stage should know? 
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C. P. R. STATION, CALGARY, ALTA. 





Ride or Hike Through the Rockies 


from Bungalow Camps 


There’s a trail winding up a rugged mountain side, through fragrant forest 
—a trail skirting lakes that mirror snow capped sentinels. Here morning 
mists that drape mountain peaks are lifted by the bright sun. Here is the 
song of wind in the trees, and murmur of waterfalls. Here nature exhibits 
her masterpiece—the Canadian Pacific Rockies, aloof, majestic, ageless. 


New Camps—New Heights to Conquer 


Ride through this glorious moun- 
tain scenery this year from the 
Canadian Pacific Bungalow Camps. 
They are set wherever the site com- 
mandsaview. Yetavacation atthese 
camps actuallycosts less than a hol- 
iday at an ordinary summer hotel. 


Each camp is composed of rustic 
bungalows grouped around a cen- 


tral club house where you can 
dine, dance, or indulge in social 
recreation. The bungalows are 
comfortably furnished and the 
meals excellent. Do you want to 
ride, hike, swim, fish, take pictures 
or paint them? Or do you just 
want to spend a vacation close to 
nature? These bungalow camps 
will satisfy your every wish. 


For full particulars consult one of the following Canadian Pacific Agents: 


C. P. R. BUILDING, EDMONTON, ALTA. 


CANAD IAN PACIFIC 


IT SPANS THE WORLD 
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6. Should greater stress be laid on more recent 
events or on those events of the earlier periods of Eng- 
lish and Canadian history? Why? 

7. Why do we teach British history in Canadian 
schools? 

8. It is claimed that the prescribed course, particu- 
larly in the Canadian section, is written around the de- 
velopment of our present system of gpverhment. Is 
this a fair criticism? If so, is such material the best 
history for the elementary schools? 

9. For what sections of the course do you find 
source material most difficult to obtain ? 

QUESTIONNAIRE ON SPELLING 

1. Should names of letters be taught children as 
they learn to transcribe from print? 

2. Is the arrangement of the words satisfactory? 
Would it not have been better to arrange words around 
some topic or event of interest as: birthday, baseball 
match, picnic, Christmas and other holidays, etc. 

3. Would it not be well to place a number of words 
from the prescribed History and Geography on the 
supplementary lists of spelling? 

4. Is it sufficiently emphasized that the child be 
asked to compose sentences using words correctly? 

5. Is not Dictation nearly as important as Spelling? 

6. Are there sufficient suggestions as to the methods 
of teaching of Dictation? 

7. Cannot Punctuation be taught to better advan- 
tage in conjunction with Dictation, rather than Lan- 
guage? Will the composition period be more success- 
ful if rid of these mechanics and given over to thought- 
getting and simple pleasing expression? 

8. Are single sentences on varied topics the best 
form of dictation? 

9 Should Dictation sentences be studied by the 
pupils? Is such a lesson merely a memorization exer- 
cise? 

10. Will not ‘‘general intelligence, power, initiative 
and’ judgment’’ be cultivated to best advantage by 
reading to the class a new selection, questioning them 
as to (1) how many statements, (2) what kind of state- 
ment (interrogative, exclamatory), (3) the exact words 
spoken by different characters, thus leading them to 
reason the problem of punctuation, capitals, etc., for 
themselves? 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON MANUAL ARTS 
GENERAL QUESTIONS 

1. Do you approve of the: change in eliminating the 
practical bench work until Grade VII.? 

2. Have you followed the course as outlined, and 
given it a fair trial? 

3. Do you consider the present.course definite in 
its content, and an improvement on the old one? 

4. Have the children been considered sufficiently in 
the arranging of the course, seeing this is a new country 
and handwork of premier importance, or has the finan- 
cial stringency been given too much prominence? 

5. Is the course sympathetic to present day tenden- 

ies? 
ek GRADE VII 

1. Should leather work be taken up in’Grade VII. 
in addition to wood-work and metal-work? 

- 2. If leather work is not approved, would you ap- 
prove of elementary magnetism and electricity as a 
substitute for leather-work? 

3. Is it possible in the time allotted to cover such a 
variety of subjects given for industrial study? Before 
answering, carefully read over list. 

4. Are not the articles specified for Grade VII. too 
elementary for the average Grade VII. boy to keep 
interest? 

5. Would not the return to manual training at the 
benches, of at least Grade VII., greatly improve the 
possibility of carrying out the content of the course 
conscientiously and satisfactorily ? 

6. Can the Mechanical Drawing Course be covered, 
seeing that the subject has not been previously taught? 


GRADE VIII. 


1. Do you believe in stressing repair work as part 
of the course, or would it be better to meet each situa- 
tion as it arises? 

2. Can the Household Mechanics summary be ecar- 
ried out in the average school? 

3. Is conerete work and plumber’s repair work 
possible in the city schools? Are we equipped or likely 
to be, to carry this out? 

4. Are the instructors with average experience and 
training, properly equipped to carry such a general 
course through? 
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Picture Study in the Nem Art Course 


I. F. TERRY, Art Supervisor, Medicine Hat City Schools 


: 





HE New Course of Studies seems to be coming in 

for its share of criticism. In some ways this is a 

very healthy sign, as it shows that the teachers of 
the Province are wide awake, and endeavoring to con- 
form as far as possible to modern requirements, even 
where they upset a preconceived idea of instruction. A 
teacher whose system of teaching is not elastic is doom- 
ed to become a back number. New ideas and new 
methods should always be welcomed, and, at. least, 
given a fair trial before being either accepted or con- 
demned. 

In the Industrial Arts Course, picture study seems 
to be one of the subjects which is causing unrest among 
the teachers, because its aim is frequently misunder- 
stood. This article is written in the hope that it may 
help to clarify the ideas of the teachers as to the im- 
portance of picture study in art education. 

Many teachers use picture study simply as a basis 


for composition. This is a mistake. The pupils of a 
Grade VIII. class on being asked if they liked picture 
study, immediately and emphatically answered ‘‘No!’’ 
On enquiry, it was found that the reason for this sur- 
prising answer was that the teacher of that class was 
entirely out of sympathy with the subject, and was 
using it solely as a basis for Composition. One pupil 
remarked, ‘‘I would like to look at the pictures if, all 
the time, I weren’t thinking of the composition I would 
have to make up about it, and I don’t like Composi- 
tion.’’? A composition on any picture, once in a whik, 
is an excellent evercise, but as an unchanging exercise 
it is doing as much harm as good. It might be helpful 
if the teachers realised to a greater extent the part that 
picture study (as outlined in the New Course) is in- 
tended to perform. : 

The general public, with few exceptions, is unaware 
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THE WATCH AND DIAMOND 


Alexander-Hilbert Fur Co. SETA A CM er 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURS JACKSON 


10624 Jasper Ave., W. 


Edmonton BROS. 


are the FUR HEAD- 
QUARTERS and can 
afte es, Sidnadonei JEWELERS AND DIAMOND 
in Handsome an 

FUR COATS. MERCHANTS 

This store can be abso- 
lutely depended upon 
for of - 

scdinananion hsrra 9962 Jasper Avenue. Phone 1747 
Raw Skins Tanned and EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
made up into any style 
to suit customer’s re- 
quirements. 


FURS STORED AND REPAIRED 
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McCONNELL’S MAPS--Geography of Canada and the World 


SET No. 17. 
Title Page 
Astronomical Geography, showing Seasons, Tides, Eclipses, 


nue 


etc. 

North America, two maps, Political and Physical 

South America, two maps, Political and Physical. 

Europe, showing all new boundaries up to date 

Asia, ig all the latest divisions, also Japan’s claims 
in Asia 

Africa, disposition of the German Colonies 

The World on Mercator’s Projection, showing latest bound- 


as Goro 


aries 
9 United States, each state colored separately 
10 United States, showing Agricultural Provinces 
11 Relief Map of Canada 
12 Drainage Map of Canada 
13 Physical Map of Canada 


14 Precipitation in Canada, showing amount in inches 
15 Fa ge shown in colors N E SHORTEN D C Ph C 
16 Maritime Provinces 
17 Maritime Provinces, showing natural resources ° oa ? ete | owe 
18 Quebec and Ontario, showing natural resources (Palmer) 
19 + nat and os es natural resources 
20 Resource ap 0 anada . 
22 British Columbia, showing natural resources CHIROPRACTOR 
23 Fog Ba Provinces, showing — resources 
24 The Prairie Provinces, showing natural resources 
25 The Minerals of Canada .3823 Tegler Block Edmonton 
26 tg Aegon of sg a 
27 heat Production, Canada 
28 Oats Production, Canada Phone 5432 
29 Swine Production, Canada 
30 Apple Production, Canada 
31 Hay Production, Canada 
82 Cattle Production, Canada 
383 Physical Map of the World 
34 Mean Anawal Precipitation of the World 
85 Wheat Production of the World 
36 Corn Production of the World 
37 Sugar Production of the World 
88 Cotton Production of the World 
89 Cattle Production of the World 
40 Population of the World 

The maps are handsomely lithographed in colors; they 
are bound on the edges with cloth; they are correct and up-to- 
date. 38 maps—44x32 inches, sold only in sets. Price Men 
adjustable steel stand $49.5 

Payable in Canadian money 

GEO. H. DAWSON, Local Representative, ‘Stittsville, Ontario 


McCONNELL MAP CO 


213 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois 
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of the importance of the subject because the subject has 
never been brought to its notice. One ratepayer was 
heard to remark that the money spent by the school 
board on the purchase of pictures for the grades in the 
Public School was deliberate waste, ‘‘because,’’ said 
he, ‘‘the kids can get all the pictures they need in the 
magazines and newspapers nowadays.’’ Unfortunately, 
this idea seems to be quite prevalent. But let us enquire 
into the truth of the statement. Perhaps five per cent. 
of the children in our Publie Schools see the best maga- 
zines, which are the only ones to publish really good 
pictures, while one hundred per cent. see the news- 
paper pictures. What kind are these? Let us look at 
a few—‘‘The Katzenjammer Kids,’’ ‘‘Bringing Up 
Father,’’ ‘‘Doings of the Duffs,’’ ete. These pictures 
are eagerly scanned by our children day by day. Why? 
What is the attraction?—Simply because of their ap- 
peal to humor: they are ‘‘funny.’’ But in what does 
this humor consist? 


We might study the subject by means of a diagram. 
Here is a ladder. Let us call it the ladder of ‘‘Civili- 
zation,’’ or of ‘‘Education”’ if you prefer it. Who is at 
the bottom of the ladder? The uncivilized savage. Who 
is at the top?—Those who have climbed ‘‘with painful 
steps and slow’’: great authors, great artists, great 
musicians, great scientists. We need only name one in 
each class: Shakespeare, Raphael, Beethoven, Edison. 
Bracket these, and you will find that each has won the 
right to stand on one of the upper steps of the ladder. 
There may be steps even higher to which some one, 
some day may attain. For it is best to aim at the stars 
even if we never reach higher than the street lamps. 
How did those men attain that eminence? Was it by 
the study of debasing things? 


Let the lowest rung of the ladder represent Grade 
I., as it also represents the infancy of the race. What 
assistance do such pictures as the ‘‘Katzenjammer 
Kids’’ offer in climbing the ladder, (1) in Art; (2) in 
Literature; (3) in Science; (4) in Citizenship? Take 
Art first. On what level is the ‘‘Art’’ in these pictures? 
The drawing is much on the level of Grade I. or on that 
of savage peoples. Is it true? Is it beautiful? Is it in 
proportion? Does it suggest high ideals or noble 
thoughts? How about the coloring? Is there any re- 
finement or advance on the coloring most admired by 
savages? Strong, coarse, crude color — so much for 
Art! 


Now let us look at the Literature represented in 
these pictures. What sort of grammar, composition, 
style, and spelling is used? Is it such as will tend to 
elevate, or help the children to climb the ladder? 
*‘Didja’’ for ‘‘did you,’’ ‘‘gonna’’ for ‘‘going to,”’ 
‘‘you was,’’ spelled ‘‘wuz,’’ for ‘‘you were,’’ and other 
numerous examples. These are the specimens of Liter- 
ature that our children study practically every day. 
Is it any wonder that the teacher toils so often in vain 
with grammar, spelling, composition and enunciation in 
oral and written work. A Grade III. pupil wrote from 
dictation, ‘‘Didja see the moon rise?’’ Where did he 
see that spelling? Certainly not in the textbooks. 
Spelling depends in many eases to a large extent on 
“‘Sight Memory.’’ Is there a single great or noble 
thought suggested in one of these pictures? 


Now take Science: Science, at its best and noblest, 
is a result of human thought and ingenuity that has 
been directed towards producing something that makes 
for the progress, comfort and happiness of the race. 
What of the ‘‘Science’’ of the ‘‘Katzenjammer Kids’’? 
Ingenuity, certainly, but in what direction? And to 


what end? Plans for the destruction of property and 
the humiliation and discomfort of others. Truly a fine 
example for our children to study! Caricature has its 
legitimate place, and a little of it properly used be- 
comes a powerful agent for good; but it has, in the 
newspapers of today, usurped a place out of all pro- 
portion to its value, and the style of the caricature used 
is not of a high order. A little ridicule, 
‘“A little nonsense, now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men,”’ 

but as a steady diet it becomes nauseating. There is 
plenty of good, clean fun and humor in the world 
without our having to descend to the depths to find it. 
A good example of clean, wholesome fun associated 
with good drawing, beauty and altruistic ideas may be 
found in such pictures as Rose O’Neal’s ‘‘Kewpies,’’ 
those charming little creatures who are always trying 
to help someone out of his troubles, and who fall into 
such delightful and ludicrous scrapes. 

But it is in Citizenship that the most fatal influence 
of such pictures as the ‘‘Katzenjammer Kids’’ is being 
felt. 

Did anyone ever hear of the lowest savage— 


1. Who did not respect and obey his parents? 


2. What habitually disregarded and made light of 
the counsel of his elders? 


3. On whom punishment had no deterring effects? 


4. Who wilfully destroyed the furnishings and uten- 

sils of his own home? 

5. Who deliberately destroyed the property of the 

Tribe or community? 

What about the ‘‘Katzenjammer Kids’’? Are they 
not thus proved to be even lower than the savage in 
the seale of citizenship? Are they worthy of study by 
vur young people? ‘‘You cannot touch pitch without 
being defiled,’’ and you cannot escape the influence of 
the study of such pictures scatheless. But, someone will 
say, ‘‘These pictures are so funny!’’ Perhaps they are, 
but what kind of humor is it? Is disrespect and dis- 
obedience to parents humorous? Is destruction of 
property humorous? Yet these things are being made 
light of in these pictures, and our boys and girls are 
studying them every day. : 

Take the ‘‘Jiggs’’ pictures: Who should be entitled 
to the greatest honor, consideration and respect in the 
family? Is it not the ‘‘head of the house,’’ the bread- 
winner? Could anyone respect or honor Mr. Jiggs? 
Who should be the centre of the love and happiness of 
every home? Who should be the unselfish comforter 
and provider of all good things in the home life? What 
is more beautiful than the home where the first call of 
father or children on entering is, ‘‘Where’s Mother?’’ 
Faney anyone calling for Maggie Jiggs! The lowest 
squaw respects her husband, because, with all his 
faults, he is at least—a man, not a spineless jellybag. 
The morality of these pictures also is extremely ques- 
tionable and suggestive. The whole idea is deplorably 
low. What is Jiggs’ idea of happiness? Going out at 
night to spend his time with—anyone—except the mem- 
bers of his own family; feasting on corned beef and 
cabbage, to do which he will deceive and lie and steal. 
If he craves corned beef and cabbage, has he not the 
right to eat it in his own home? And is it not Maggie’s 
duty to see that he gets what he desires in the way of 
food in his own house? Truly, Jiggs is a fine example 
for our boys to study! What about Maggie, as a study 
for our girls? Diseontented, vain, selfish, hideous, 
coarse; always suspicious of, and expecting, wrong- 
doing in her husband, who frequently justifies her sus- 
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The EATON Organization, with Western headquarters The EATON General Catalogue should be in every 

at Winnipeg and warehouses at Regina and Saskatoon, Western home, as a shopping guide for all purchases 
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Daffodils 
Tulips 
Carnations 
Roses 


Plants for 
Home and 
School 


All grown 
in our 
Edmonton 
Greenhouses 








SPRING FLOWERS #242 








WALTER RAMSAY, LTD. 


Greenhouses—11018 100th Ave.; Phone 23554 Downtown Store—10218 Jasper Ave.; Phone 5535 
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picions. And this is what is studied every day by our 
children. 

What is the antidote to all this? What, but the 
study of good pictures ‘in our school and homes? 

Take Maggie Jiggs, lower than the savage, and com- 
pare her with one, any one, of Raphael’s Madonnas, or 
even Madame Le Brun’s ‘‘Mother and Daughter.’’ 
What a gap! What has caused it? How many steps 
of the ladder lie between the two extremes? Will the 
student of ‘‘Jiggs’’ ever be helped to climb that ladder 
by his study? We have placed Raphael’s ‘‘Madonna 
of the Chair’’ both in Grade II. and in Grade VIII.; 
while the Sistine Madonna is in Grade VII. and again in 
Grade X. Why? Because they represent the highest 
types of pure womanhood ever placed on canvas. Com- 
pare ‘‘Maggie’s’’ face and that of the Madonna’s. What 
thoughts rise in our minds when we look at ‘‘Maggie,’’ 
and what when we look at a Madonna? On the one 
hand, all that is low, coarse, brutal, hideous and selfish ; 
on the other, the highest, most refined, gentle, beautiful 
and unselfish expression ever seen on a woman’s face. 
And yet, for one child who sees or studies the Madonna 
once, one thousand children see and study ‘‘ Maggie,’’ 
not once, but every day in the week, Sundays included. 


We become so familiar with defects, that they cease 
vo be defects, in our estimation. They no longer shock 
us. Just as in music, a person who constantly prac- 
tices on an instrument that is out of tune, will, when 
placed at a perfectly tuned instrument, hesitate and 
faney he is playing wrong notes, because his ear has 
become accustomed to the discords and fails to recog- 
nize the true harmony; so will the eye of the child 
fed only on such pictures as he sees in the newspapers, 
become in time unable to appreciate true art. The 
pictures recommended in the New Course of Study have 
been very carefully chosen so that they may not only 
teach the appreciation of true art, but that they may 
help in every subject that is being stressed in that par- 
ticular grade to which they have been assigned. 

For example, Grade I.: Here you will find such pic- 
tures as Millet’s ‘‘First Step.’’ Here we see the mother 
on one side, with loving care and gentleness, helping 
and encouraging the baby to take its first step towards 
the outstretched arms of the father. The drawing and 
the composition are all that can be desired. And the 
lesson ?—We find the father helping the mother to edu- 
cate the child in the simple surroundings of the home, 
a peaceful, happy domestic scene. Compare it with 
‘“Maggie,’’ whose domestic life seems to consist largely 
in throwing dishes at her husband. In Grade I. we are 
chiefly concerned in getting the children to express 
their thoughts in spoken words, the basis of literature 
and composition. Therefore, you will find such pic- 
tures as ‘‘Feeding the Hens,’’ ‘‘Can’t You Talk?’’ 
*‘The Cat Family,’’ etc., which are intimately connect- 
ed with the everyday life of the child, and provide a 
means of getting him to express his ideas in words. 
Later, in Grade II. come such pictures as Bonner’s 
‘‘Fascinating Tail,’’ which leaves the hidden mouse to 
the imagination of the child, ‘‘Feeding Her Birds,’’ and 
‘‘The Madonna of the Chair,’’ dealing with beautiful 
home ideals of the mother’s protecting love and care 
for her children. Tach picture can be used to help 
the child with his other studies, while every picture 
set for study is a gem in itself, so far as art is con- 
cerned. 

As we come up through the grades we find the pic- 
tures increasing in their value for education, and 
capable of correlation with practically all the subjects 
taught in the grades. History, in such pictures as 


Rembrandt's ‘‘Night Watch,’’ or ‘‘Sortie of the Civic 
Guard,’’ ‘‘Pilgrims Going to Church,’’ and ‘‘The De-. 
parture of the Mayflower’’; geography in pictures deal- 
ing with the scenery of other countries, such as ‘‘Brit- 
tany Sheep,’’ ‘‘The Windmill,’’ and Mauve’s ‘‘Spring’”’ 
and ‘‘Autumn”’’; agriculture, in such pictures as ‘‘ Plow- 
ing,’’ ‘‘The Sower,’’ ‘‘The Gleaners,’’ ‘‘Potato Plant- 
ing,’’ ‘‘The Haymakers,’’ ‘‘The Hay Wain,’’ ‘‘The 
Horse Fair,’’ and many others; religion, in ‘‘Christ and 
the Doctors’’ (Hoffman), ‘‘ Arrival of the Shepherds,”’ 
‘‘Holy Night,’’ and the ‘‘Madonnas.’’ But you will 
notice that not one of these pictures is capable of stir- 
ring up, or bringing into existence, one low, coarse or 
vulgar thought; and every one of them has the power 
to interest the child in some subject aside from the 
purely artistic merit of the picture as an art composi- 
tion. Uneconsciously, his taste is being formed along 
right lines. Any child who has really studied the pic- 
tures set for study from Grade I. to Grade X. will have 
an intimate acquaintance with, and understanding of, 
about one hundred of the world’s best pictures, by 
artists of different ages and nationalities, but with the 
same high ideals. 

This child cannot fail to have had his own ideals 
raised and his sense of true beauty and nobility in art 
developed in the process. Such a child will, on reach- 
ing maturity, have such a high standard before him 
that he will not tolerate anything in the form of decora- 
tion or picture, that falls below that standard. As,a 
result of such an education, in time, low-class pictures 
will disappear from the walls of Canadian homes, to be 
replaced by true works of art, which will have an up- 
lifting and ennobling influence. 

You cannot live in the same room with a picture 
without being influenced by it for good or for evil. A 
child, fed exclusively on cheap candy, will not be able 
to digest a meal of the most wholesome food at the ex- 
piration of one short week, because his stomach is filled 
and his digestion impaired by injurious matter. But a 
few pieces of cheap candy, now and again, though they 
do not do him any good, will not cause him very serious 
harm, if his stomach is healthy, and already full of 
wholesome, nutritious food. What is true of the child’s 
stomach is equally true of his eye, ear and brain. If 
they are filled with good, wholesome food a little of 
the ‘‘Katzenjammer’’ and ‘‘Jiggs’’ pictures occasion- 
ally will not hurt them very seriously; but as a steady 
diet these pictures are ‘‘rank poison.’’ If the schools 
fail to supply the antidote it is very certain that a large 
majority of our children will suffer accordingly. To 
return to our ladder: We do not aspire to turn out of 
our schools Shakespeares or Raphaels; but we do aspire 
to turn out citizens who will be able to appreciate the 
work of such men, and who through the study of true 
art, will have formed such high ideals that in time the 
whole nation will consider such pictures as appear in 
our newspapers today cheap trash, unfit for publica- 
tion; and will therefore demand, and obtain, a higher 
standard in art, as well as in literature and music. 

Who ean tell, but that, under such circumstances, 
the steps of the ladder of civilization, might rise even 
higher than those which are now at the summit, and 
that the teachers of Alberta may be the means of plac- 
ing the feet of Canada’s future citizens securely on the 
rungs of the ladder, and of assisting them to climb to 
heights never reached before. 


‘“‘We have not wings, we cannot soar: 
But we have feet to scale and climb 

By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our Time.”’ 
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OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF OUR SERVIGE TO SCIENCE TEACHERS 
‘Highest Grade Apparatus © Comparatively Low Prices Prompt Shipment from Stock 


eee LR We carry a superior and most complete line of Physical, Chemical and 
(ee) mee =. Biological Apparatus at our Toronto warehouse—the largest stock of this 

—— kind in Canada. It comprises every requirement of Continuation Schools, 
High Schools, and Collegiate Institutes for experimental and demonstra- 
tion work in— 
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HAVE YOU RECEIVED OUR SCIENCE CATALOGUE? 
If not, write us at once and we will gladly mail a copy. 


THE GEO. M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 


School Equipment of All Kinds 
215 VICTORIA STREET : - - - - - - TORONTO 
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NEW LINES FOR 1923 


REEVES’ ART MATERIALS 


It is not necessary for us to comment on the 
quality of Reeves’ Water Colors, Pastels, Crayons 
and Brushes. 

They are still of the same high quality that has 
made them the choice of leading schools throughout 
the British Empire. 


REEVES’ WATER COLORS 
BOX NO 25B—Contains one pan of each of the fol- 
lowing Colors, and a Brush: Olive Green, Chinese 
White, Ivory Black, Sepia, Ultramarine, Light 
Red. 


PRICE, EACH 35e. 


BOX NO. 25NB—Contains one each of the follow- 
ing Colors, and a Brush: Carmine, Cobalt Blue, 
Paynes Grey, Crimson Lake, Raw Umber, Gam- 
boge, Hooker’s Green Pale Warm Sepia. 

CE, EACH 45c. 

BOX NO. 20—Contains one each of the following 
Colors, and a Brush: Brown Madder-Green Bice, 
Neutral Tint, Yellow Ochre, Chrome Orange, 
Indigo, Prussian Blue, Scarlet Lake, Emerald 
Green, Lamp Black, Raw Sienna, Vermilion Mid 
Tint. 

PRICE, EACH 60c. 

“BOX NO. 21NB—A very fine box for Seniors; con- 
tains 14 selected Colors and 2 Brushes. 

PRICE, EACH $1.00 

BOX NO. 23—An excellent box for High School 
Students and Amateur Artists; contains 21 colors 
in pans: 1 tube Gamboge, 1 tube Chinese White, 
and 2 Brushes. 

This makes a very fine gift box. 
PRICE, EACH $1.75 


REEVES’ WATER COLOR BRUSHES 
RODER NO. 208 

















1, each 10¢ 
2, each 1le 
3, each 12¢ 
4, each 13¢ 
. 5, each 14c 
6, 
7, 
8, 





per dozen, $1.10 
per dozen, $1.20 
per dozen, $1.30 
per dozen, $1.40 
per dozen, $1.50 
per dozen, $1.75 
per dozen, $2.15 
per dozen, $2.30 
per dozen $2.70 
per dozen, $3.10 
per dozen, $3.90 
per dozen, $4.75 














each 16c 
each 19¢ 
each 20¢ 
. 9, each 25c 
. 10, each 28¢ 
. 11, each 35c¢ 
. 12, each 41c 























REEVES’ GREYHOUND PASTELS 


SET J10—School Set in Card Boxes; contains 10 
Pastels, pointed and paper covered. 


PER BOX 20c. 
PER DOZEN $2.25 


SET L10—The same as J10 above, except that the 
Pastels are unwrapped and not pointed. 








15c. 
$1.75 


REEVES’ GREYHOUND PASTELS 
Half Size) 
SET A—Metal Box, containing 9 Pastels, half size, 


A convenient and serviceable box of best quality 
Pastels. 


PER BOX 20c. 
PER DOZEN $2.25 


SET B—Cardboard Box, containing 9 Pastels, half 
size, as in metal box. 
A very economical box for public school students. 
PER BOX 10c. 
PER DOZEN $1.10 




















REEVES’ TERRACHROME CRAYONS 


Particularly suitable for the youngest children 
where a Crayon, clean to use, is required as an in- 
troduction to the Pastel. 

They are 2 inches long, square in section, so that 
they will not roll off the desk. 

They are strong in color and can be blended and 
worked over one another until the paper is loaded. 


SET V19—In Metal Box. Contains one each of 18 
tints, and an extra White. 
PER BOX 50c. 


SET D12—In Card Box. Contains 12 Colors. 
PER BOX 


SET D9—In Card Box. Contains 9 Colors. 
PER BOX 


SET D6—In Card Box. Contains 6 Colors. 
PER BOX 15c. 


(See Catalog Pages 111 to 117 for fuller descrip- 
tions and additional lines.) 




















EK. N. Moyer Company Limited 


“*Canada’s School Furnishers’’ 
Since 1884 


10187 104th STREET, EDMONTON, ALTA. 
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